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THE NICARAGUA CANAL. 


BY JOHN R. PROCTOR. 





T IS in the power of the incoming administration, by a stroke 

of statecraft, to make the United States the future mistress 
of the seas ; to bring about conditions that will cause the manu- 
facturing interests to clamor for free trade, and to inaugurate a 
period of prosperity rivaling that following the discovery of 
gold in California and Australia. The greatest undertaking re- 
maining for man’s accomplishment, measured by thé results to 
follow, will be the completion of the interoceanic waterway 
through the San Juan River and Lake Nicaragua, uniting the 
Atlantic and Pacific Oceans. That this, the crowning work of 
the nineteenth century, will be pushed to completion there now 
remains no doubt in the minds of those who have studied the 
problem involved and understood the obstacles to be overcome 
and the manifold advantages to accrue. Without government 
aid this work may languish for a time, to be completed finally 
at a greatly increased cost, thus entailing burdens on the 
millions of tons of freight that must yearly pass through the 
canal. Should, however, the United States take advantage of 
this, the crowning opportunity in the lifetime of the republic, 
and push this work to a speedy completion, at a minimum cost, 
and as one of the conditions for this aid stipulate that all ships 
built in the United States and Nicaragua, and carrying the flags 
of those countries, shal! pass through the canal free of toll, all 
of the results claimed above will speedily follow. This will be- 
come the great shipbuilding nation, and we will carry the bulk 
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of the world’s commerce. Our Atlantic and Gulf ports thus 
brought nearer to the ports of the Pacific by 10,000 miles, new 
markets will be opened to our products. The world’s com- 
merce will then pass our doors, giving cheaper freights to the 
products of our farms, our mines, and our factories. Liverpool 
is now nearer by sea to all the ports of the Pacific from Val- 
paraiso to Puget Sound than are New York and New Orleans. 
Through the canal New York will have an advantage of 2,740 
miles, and New Orleans of 3,480 miles over Liverpool, and be 
nearer to Sidney, Aukland, Shanghai, and Yokohama than Liver- 
pool will then be. Add to the advantage in distance that of free 
passage of American ships, and with a proper adjustment of our 
tariff laws no country can compete with the United States for 
the commerce of the countries bordering on the Pacific Ocean. 
The foreign commerce of the United States amounted to $1,047,- 
139,693 in 1890, and that of Great Britain to three times as 
much. It is estimated that the Nicaragua Canal will save to the 
people of this country $80,000,000 per annum on the present 
basis of commerce. 

The saving of distance by the Suez Canal over the route around 
the Cape of Good Hope amounts to from 1,200 to 4,400 miles to 
the commerce of* Europe, and sailing vessels yet take the longer 
voyage around the cape, on account of the adverse winds of the 
Red Sea. The Nicaragua Canal will make a saving of from 4,000 
to 12,000 miles to the commerce of the United States and from 
1,000 to 6,000 miles to the commerce of Europe bound for 
Pacific ports, and as many of the steam and most of the sailing 
vessels from Europe would take this route to the Pacific, and as 
the capacity of this canal will be greater than that of the Suez, 
the income from tolls should be greater. The canal is estimated 
to cost from $65,000,000 to $87,000,000. If the United States 
would issue $100,000,000 24 per cent bonds for this purpose, 
these bonds would form the basis for additional bank note circu- 
lation, now much needed, and the annual cost of $3,000,000 
would be small in comparison with the millions expended each 
year on river and harbor improvements and far more effective 
in building up both internal and foreign commerce. This 
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canal, if controlled by the United States, would more than 
double the effectiveness of our navy. It is twice as far from our 
Atlantic naval stations to San Francisco around the Horn from 
the foreign naval stations on the China seas or on the western 
coast of South America to that point, and in case of war our 
Atlantic fleet could give no aid or protection to our Pacific 
coast. The beautiful fresh water lake of Nicaragua, with its 
salubrious climate, will become the most valuable military and 
naval station in the world, on account of its strategic importance 
and the ease by which it may be defended. A few ships like the 
Miantonomoh stationed in this lake, and supported by a land 
force, could prevent the combined navies of the world from 
passing through the canal. If we had the constitutional right 
to acquire California, Oregon, and Alaska, we have the right 
to acquire the means of defending them. 

What a change in the future history of the world; how 
altered the destiny of this great republic, if France had made 
good her hold upon Mexico and completed the Panama Canal ! 

If this country delays action, English capitalists will see the 
advantages of the investment. The Suez Canal pays 18 per 
cent, and the controlling shares purchased by the brilliant 
stroke of Disraeli are worth over five times the price paid for 
them by Great Britain. What will be the action of England 
should her people invest their millions in this canal, and one of 
the periodical Central American revolutions follow? Let the 
bombardment of Alexandria answer the question. 

But it is of the bearing this canal will have on the commerce 
and industries of this country, rather than its importance as a 
strategic point in the protection of our coast, that I would 
speak, and I will confine myself to its effects on three of our 
great staples: breadstuffs, cotton, and iron. 

About 80 per cent of the total exports from this country is 
derived from the products of the soil. In 1890 over 78 per 
cent of all the exports from the United States went to Europe, 
whilst but 51 per cent,of our total imports came from Europe. 
As the exports consisted mainly of agricultural and forest prod- 
ucts they greatly exceeded in bulk and weight the imports. 
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For every ton brought westward, two tons are sent eastward, 
consequently the outgoing freights must pay for the greater part 
of the round trip, and incoming freights are cheaper per class 
than are the outgoing. This burden on east bound freights may 
account in part for the fact that imports of wheat and flour from 
the United States into Great Britain were not so great by nearly 
one half in 1888-9 and ’90 as they were in 1880; while for the 
same time the imports of these articles into Great Britain in- 
creased fourfold from British India, and eightfold from Russia. 
Give ships coming to our shores full cargoes and we lessen the 
freight charges on the return cargoes. Bring the commerce of 
the world past our shores, the ships stopping to coal at our 
Atlantic and Gulf ports, and at the same time diminishing dis- 
tances, and we widen the markets for our food products. This 
is fast becoming a necessity. From 1865 to 1885 the population 
of the United States increased 69 per cént, while for the same 
period the grain crop increased 167 per cent; and with im- 
proved tillage and the improvements yearly made in agricul- 
tural machinery the proportion of agricultural products to popu- 
lation must increase more and more. Already we produce bread 
enough to feed nearly twice the present population of this 
country, with only 2 per cent of our arable land in wheat. 

The cotton production of the Southern States increased from 
3,000,000 bales in 1870 to 9,000,000 bales in 1891—out of all 
proportion to the increase of population in the cotton states for 
the same time. We produce 80 per cent of all the cotton grown 
in the world, and while the production is stationary elsewhere, 
the Southern States are making the remarkable increase noted ‘ 
above ; and yet less than 1 per cent of the tillable area of the 
Southern States can produce al! the cotton required by all of the 
spindles in the world. We have cheaper power, and it is esti- 
mated by competent authorities that the cost of labor per yard 
of product is less in this country than in Great Britain. Yet 
the United States has but 14,781,000 spindles, whilst Great 
Britain has 44,750,000, and the Continent 25,150,000. We ex- 
ported unmanufactured cotton in 1891 to the value of $200,712,- 
808, whilst our exports of manufactured cotton amounted to but 
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$13,604,857. Europe takes the bulk of our raw cotton, and, 
after clothing her own people, sells the manufactured articles to 
all the world. Great Britain sells $14 worth of cotton goods to 
our neighbors in South America for every dollar’s worth sold 
there by the United States. We are making rapid strides in the 
manufacture of cotton. Our people use thirteen pounds of 
cotton per head, while in the rest of the world only two and one 
half pounds per head are used. Over five hundred millions of 
people now using handsome fabrics are yet to be clothed with our 
machine-made cottons. The manufacturer and the grower of 
cotton in this country are equally interested in the advantages 
that will come to each from the construction of the canal. 

The relative importance of Great Britain and the United 
States as iron-producing countries has been rapidly changing in 
late years. In 1867 Great Britain produced 52 per cent of all 
the iron made in the- world, while the United States produced 
but 14 per cent. In 1891 the United States produced 34 per 
cent and Great Britain but 30 per cent of the world’s product. 
The latter country does not make so much iron as it did eight 
years ago, whilst this country has doubled its production for the 
same time. 

As with breadstuffs and cotton, so also is the production of 
iron in this country increasing faster than the increase in popu- 
lation. Between 1830 and 1860 the production of iron increased 
twice as fast as the population, and between 1870 and 1890 it in- 
creased four times as rapidly, and the ratio is an increasing one 
governed by what Mr. Atkinson calls the ‘law of accelerating 
demand.’’ 

From 1880 to 1890 the population of the United States in- 
creased 28 per cent, and the production of pig iron increased 
130 per cent. The world’s consumption of pig iron will not be 
less than 35,000,000 tons in 1900, and it may reach 50,000,000 
tons; and it is estimated by competent authorities that the 
United States must produce 45 per cent of the world’s demand. 

Although this country is now the largest producer of iron, we 
as yet make only enough for home consumption. The cost of 
production is declining faster in this country than in Europe, 
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and our production is rapidly encroaching upon home demands, 
and we must look to foreign markets for the disposition of our 
surplus. The stock of pig iron is now unusually small in Great 
Britain—not enough to meet an increased home demand, whilst 
the stock on hand in this country is large. In 1890 Great 
Britain exported 73 per cent of her total make of pig iron, 
while the United States exported but 3 per cent of her product. 
What an impetus tothe commerce and industries of this country 
if we could supply our home demand and export 73 per cent of 
our total product ! : 

The Southern States can produce iron at a low enough cost for 
export and the remarkable progress made in the last few years 
in the South in the manufacture of iron justifies the belief that 
this section will become a large exporter of iron and steel. The 
manufacture of coke iron was only begun in the South some 
years after the close of the Civil War, and so slow was the 
progress for a time that there were only four coke furnaces in 
the entire South Appalachian region, extending from Harper’s 
Ferry to Birmingham, at the beginning of 1880, with an annual 
capacity of 100,000 tons. Since January 1, 1880, there have 
been erected in that district seventy-three furnaces of the most 
modern and approved construction, with an aggregate annual 
capacity of 2,670,000 tons; and of these, sixteen, with a 
capacity of 630,000 tons, have been built since January 1, 1890, 
in spite of dull times and the exceptionally low price of iron. 
Sir Lowthian Bell, as the result of three visits to this country to 
study our iron resources and industries says: ‘If we are to 
meet American iron in Europe, Asia, and Australia, it will be 
that produced in the Southern States of the Union.”’ 

Mr. William Colquhon, of Wales, in his recently published 
‘Notes on the Iron and Steel Industries of the United States,”’ 
written after a thorough personal inspection, says : 

To fully appreciate the position and future of the South, we have to 
imagine a coal field yielding ten times as much coal as the whole of 
the United Kingdom, unmeasured deposits of iron ore, and that both 
coal and ore are being won for say 4s per ton. We must grasp the facts 


that pig iron can be produced at 40s per ton, and the cost of long- 
distance railway carriage is one farthing per ton per mile, and that the 
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bulk of the produce of pig iron is already delivered to the northern 
district. Having these things in their minds, we can arrive at no other 
conclusion than that in the future the southern district will develop 
an export trade which will hit the United Kingdom more severely than 
any other competition has done. Our four million tons of coal ex- 
ported to South America, the East and West Indies, and China will 
fall away to nothing ; we cannot hope to compete in the future railway 
development of those countries, and the close trade connections be- 
tween the States and Australia will surely strengthen. 


We have built in this new land of ours 40,000 more miles of 
railroad than the 356,000,000 of Europeans have built on that 
continent. We have built here more than one half of the entire 
railway mileage of the world. Asia, with a population of over 
seven hundred millions, has only 18,000 miles of railways. 
Here is a field beyond our borders awaiting American and Eng- 
lish enterprise. With the Nicaragua Canal open free to Ameri- 
can commerce, and the fetters of our restricted tariff laws 
removed, America enters the contest with the odds greatly in 
her favor. Minneapolis will then be nearer by an all water 
route to the ports of the Pacific than is Odessa; Lowell nearer 
than Manchester, and Pittsburg nearer than Middlesborough or 
Essen. 

Thirty-eight millions of Britons from their little island home 
govern an empire nine millions of square miles in extent, 
and aggregating a population of 343,000,000. Shall we, their 
descendants, now numbering 65,000,000, and doubling in popu- 
lation every thirty years, have our energies bounded by our 
3,000,000 square miles of territory? Here came the most ad- 
venturous, the most restless descendants of that hardy rover 
race; else would they not have migrated and braved the 
dangers of the sea and the perils and privations of an unknown 
land. Will not the same spirit that brought the Norse sea 
rovers to that beautiful Britain and sent their descendants 
worldward from that island home, carry the aggressive Anglo- 
Saxons of this Greater Britain, inheriting the same Teutonic greed 
for land, with the aggressive colonization instincts and assimila- 
ting forces intensified ; with a love of adventure and of gain, 
and an adaptability to commerce—will not these forces, more 
potent than written laws, force American enterprise to look 
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more and more, a8 we grow stronger and richer, beyond the 
limits of our own territorial restrictions? Was not the verdict 
of the people in the recent presidential election a protest 
against such restrictions? 

The restless western march of Anglo-Saxon civilization en- 
countering a temporary check on reaching the shores of the 
Pacific, turns southward, and such progress has it made in the 
past few years that now vestibule trains run from New York, 
Chicago, St. Louis, and San Francisco to the City of Mexico. A 
few years more and these roads will exténd to the shores of Lake 
Nicaragua, and a commercial confederation embracing the re- 
publics of North and Central America will result. 

It should not be the wish, it is not to the interest of the people 
of this country in this contest for commercial supremacy to 
injure the industries of Great Britain. A large majority of our 
people derive their support directly from the products of agri- 
culture, a yearly increasing amount of which must seek foreign 
markets. Great Britain imported food in 1890 to the value of 
$675,000,000. Many things needed by our people can be manu- 
factured cheaper in England than in this country, and there 
should be an increasing exchange of commodities between the 
two countries to the advantage of each. Great Britain, control- 
ling Gibraltar, the Suez Canal, the entrance to the Red Sea, the 
Straits of Malacca, and the vast empire to the east, will have 
the bulk of the commerce along the shores of the Mediterranean 
Sea and the Indian Ocean ; while the United States, controlling 
the short route uniting the Atlantic and Pacific, will extend her 
commerce to the south and west. Wishing for no injurious 
rivalry between these great English-speaking peoples, let us 
rather hope that with their masterful hold upon the great stra- 
tegic and commercial points, America and England will shape the 
destinies of the world for the good of mankind ; that England will 
find in this Newer England an enlarged field for the profitable 
investment of her increasing wealth, and that the two nations, 
drawn together by the bonds of mutual commercial interests and 
the ties of kinship, will form a confederation girdling the world. 

JOHN R. PROCTOR. 
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BY F. J..8. 


HAT is wealth? The influence of government in the for- 

mation of that which we call wealth is one of the 
things which is lost sight of by those who attempt a definition 
of this subject. It is easy to say wealth is made up of those 
things which have an exchangeable value, but it must be ad- 
mitted that at times many things have an exchangeable value 
which do not afford much wealth. Whilst at another time, 
after the magical touch of the government has been felt, those 
same articles are a source of great wealth. Take diamonds for 
instance. They seem to have an exchangeable value among cer- 
tain tribes even where little, if any, government exists. But it 
can searcely be said that they constitute much wealth. The 
holding of a precious stone under such circumstances depends 
largely upon personal prowess. As this is a variable quantity, 
and is accompanied by risks and discomforts at best, the value 
of the diamond suffers in consequence. But let the same stone 
pass into the hands of one who is favored with better govern- 
mental protection and its exchangeable value is enormously in- 
creased. To the same extent the wealth of the community is 
increased, and whatever aggregate wealth exists under such cir- 
cumstances is the result partly of natural product it is true, but 
much more largely of governmental influence. 

Other things in the same striking way show the important in- 
fluence of the government in the make-up of that which we call 
wealth. An intangible thing which is frequently spoken of 
when the subject of wealth comes up is that which is called the 
lawyer’s advice. There is no question about its exchangeable 
value. The interesting thing about it is its complete depend- 
ence upon governmental action. Before a lawyer’s advice has 
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any exchangeable value the government must step in, and organ- 
ize courts, provide for judges, and provide a retinue of court 
officials. As long as these remain in a properly organized state 
the advice of the lawyer is an element of wealth. If the 
government withdraws its support from the courts in any way 
this wealth is decreased to that same extent, and an entire with- 
drawal utterly destroys the exchangeable value of a lawyer’s ad- 
vice. — 

The mistake which many persons make is in supposing that 
because the government can increase wealth it can also create it. 
Almost every government at some period of its career endeavors 
to create wealth. As soon as a government gets in good work- 
ing order an almost irresistible pressure is brought to bear upon 
it to enter into some scheme looking to the actual creation of 
wealth. But what is the result? The government in such cases 
ceases to be a government, and becomes an individual. Liabil- 
ity for losses is incurred. It meets with competition, and to pro- 
tect itself corrupts its courts. Other evils appear, and multiply 
until perhaps the government itself is destroyed. Such a result 
is particularly unfortunate, as it makes governments timid and 
prevents their doing that which they can do, namely, increasing 
wealth. 

An opportunity is offered to the government at the present 
time where it can largely increase the wealth of the nation. 
There is, of course, a large amount of wealth in this country 
represented: by stock held in corporations. It is an exceedingly 
variable amount. The holders of such stock are scarcely classed 
among our solid men, as their riches by skillful stock manipu- 
lations are liable at any time to be taken from them. Their 
position is not much better than that of the holder of a diamond 
in a country where there is no law. It requires a certain 
amount of personal prowess to hold stock at the present time 
successfully. I am not talking now about bonds. The courts 
have succeeded in making the holding of bonds somewhat safer, 
but all their efforts toward the protection of stockholders have 
been but partial successes at best. Something more than 
judicial protection is evidently required if we are to have a 
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large middle class of well-to-do stockholders, instead of having, 
as at present, simply a class of immensely rich bondholders, or 
real-estate owners. 

Now what this article advocates, is the passage by Congress of 
a National Limited Liability Act, which will allow corporations 
to organize under a national law. Such an act can be made 
a complete protection to stockholders. The idea is to have the 
government exercise a supervisory influence over all corpora- 
tions that organize under it. We already have this supervisory 
power exercised by the government in the case of national 
banks. Other corporations might require slightly different 
treatment, but the same general features would remain. It will 
readily be perceived that if the present and prospective floating 
stock of the country can be made as stable as our present 
bank stock our general wealth will be stupendously increased. 
On the basis of our present population it can safely be said there 
will be enough to go round. 

What are the objections to the passage by Congress of such an 
act as this? There are no constitutional objections. That 
elastic provision in the Constitution allowing the general govern- 
ment to regulate commerce between the states permits of such 
an act, as I shall attempt to show that one of the main objects of 
the act is to permit citizens of different states to be interested 
in the same corporations. A more difficult objection to meet 
arises from its conflict with the various state acts at present in 
force, and under which our present corporations are organized. 
It would not, of course, be intended to repeal or supersede these. 
A large field would necessarily be left to the present state laws. 
The fact is that whilst many corporations could not properly be 
organized under the national act, many corporations at present 
are very imperfectly organized under state acts. Entire freedom 
should be allowed in this respect. Anything like coercion in 
either direction would well-nigh have a disastrous result. It 
only remains to say that for state officials to oppose the passage 
of such an act would be in the nature of coercion toward the 
present state acts. 

Of course the cry of centralization will rear its hydra head. 
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It always does when a national law is proposed, and not always, 
it must be admitted, without advantage to the country. Still 
we have got to a point where we expect something of the general 
government besides collecting taxes and making war. Many 
things in the way of our civilization can be accomplished by the 
general government, and by the general government alone. 
Where this is plainly apparent the simple cry of centralization 
should have no weight. There may be other objections, and if 
there are, it is better to call attention to these, and not rely 
alone upon the old-time slogan of centralization. 

A much more practical question is, Will such an act make the 
general government cumbersome? There is danger of a multi- 
tude of duties being thrown upon the government until it be- 
comes top-heavy, and perhaps topples over upon us. Almost 
every session of Congress sees some act passed adding to its 
duties. At the last session we had the Interstate Railway Act. 
This year it is the Force Bill. Ata previous session a Labor 
Bureau was established. The National Banking Act added 
other duties. There is no telling where the passing of these acts 
will stop unless we can get to some general law which will in- 
clude them all. The trouble is they all seem necessary, and 
there is little hope of preventing a multitude of such acts unless 

general laws are promptly provided. Some damage has already 
’ been done by tardiness in this respect, as several bureaus have 
got into operation which cannot now be superseded. 

A National Limited Liability Act is a general law. It is not 
solely in the interest of the banking class or the laboring class. 
It would be intended that all classes could organize under it, 
and be protected by it. Other bureaus might possibly still be 
required, but unquestionably many projects could be pointed to 
such an act, and shown that they could get all necessary relief 
in it. 

I have already referred to the possible effect which a National 
Limited Liability Act might have on competition. In some 
quarters this effect is likely to be exaggerated, and we are likely 
to be told that under such an act large corporations would organ- 
ize, completely shutting out smaller concerns. This statement 
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is only partially true. There would be corporations formed 
under such an act larger than any existing at present, but they 
would mostly be the uniting of many smaller corporations, 
which, in some form or other, are compelleé to get under one 
head. As affairs are now, when they do get; under the control 
of a single individual there is no way provided for resisting 
them, and they really can do about as they choose. A national 
act would put an effectual quietus on all this. In any line of 
business where a corporation plainly abuses its trust, a plethora 
of capital can always be found to resist it if the government will 
only say it will have an eye to the management. Here really is 
the people’s safety. here is a guarantee here against the inor- 
dinate selfishness of any class of our citizens which cannot be 
got outside of the passage by Congress of a National Limited 
Liability Act. 

I have endeavored to consider some of the objections which 
may be raised against a National Limited Liability Act. It re- 
mains to consider the advantages which such an act would 
afford. Foremost among these is the effect it would have upon 
the land question. A ripple of excitement has once or twice 
gone over parts, at least, of this country when certain eloquent 
gentlemen have called attention to the dangers which lay lurking 
in the land question. It has been quickly allayed, I will admit, 
because, owing to our comparatively sparse population, there 
still is land enough for all. But are we as secure in this respect 
as we try to make ourselves believe? European writers tell us 
our form of government, after all, is not a vast improvement 
upon theirs. The difference, they say, is mainly in our having 
at present a large amount of unoccupied land. Wait, they tell 
us, until we have a population of two hundred millions, and 
then see if we do not have a landed aristocracy as bad as theirs. 

What is the matter with land, anyway? As a matter of fact, 
nothing is the matter with land. The government, both state 
‘ and national, protects ownership in land. It provides every- 
thing necessary to make the holding and transfer of real estate 
secure. At great cost it provides land offices, conveyance 
offices, mortgage offices, all with a paraphernalia of books, 
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clerks, and other necessary adjuncts. Public surveyors are 
appointed, trespassers are driven off, and the courts are espe- 
cially instructed to maintain the rights of the landowner. This 
is as it should be. There is no sane man who would have 
governments change this policy. On the contrary, if additional 
facilities are required, the proper policy would be to at once 
afford them. Under this policy the wealth of the country has 
enormously increased. To take these facilities away would re- 
duce the wealth of the country to almost nothing. 

But why should the government make land the only recipient 
of its beneficent legislation? Why provide all facilities for it 
and nothing for anything else? Such a policy makes land 
the only secure investment, whereas all investments should be 
secure. There is bound to come a time when there will not be 
enough land to go round. When this happens, those who have 
failed to secure any portion of the land necessarily will be 
paupers, unless other investments are provided, while those who 
have secured corner lots will pose as the favored few. 

It is just as easy to make other things secure for investment 
purposes as it has been to make land thus secure. All that is 
wanted is governmental facilities and supervision. Corporation 
stocks afford a wonderful opportunity in this respect. Let the 
government once adopt the policy of having a care for them, 
and I venture to say few of us at the present time are fully able 
to foresee the far-reaching beneficial results. Land will have 
what it never had before—a competitor as a secure investment. 
It will not pay to hold land for speculative purposes. To a 
much larger extent than at present, the owners of land will thus 
become the actual users of land. The béte noir of a landed aris- 
tocracy will disappear. There will be such a thing as happiness 
to those who, whilst possessed of many traits of character 
valuable to the world, are yet unable to master the intricacies 
attending the acquisition of choice parcels of real estate. 

The labor question would be favorably affected by a National 
Limited Liability Act. There has been very little legislation 
really favorable to labor, and if anything can be done favorable 
to it, it is the duty of Congress to do it. The trouble with labor 
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is that under the present system it cannot be made interested in 
results. The best laborer is the unselfish one. In starting en- 
terprises sacrifices have to be made. Pay-day occasionally has 
to go round without the usual dividend. My experience with 
labor is that in many cases these sacrifices would cheerfully be 
made if any chance was offered of participating in the ultimate 
result. At present the ultimate result in every instance is 
greater arrogance on the part of proprietors as their enterprises 
approach nearer success, and a correspondingly greater depend- 
ence on the part of the laborer. Their interests are not 
identical. The laborer feels his position each day getting more 
and more precarious, whilst the proprietor each day gets more 
and more independent. The ultimate result in most cases is the 
complete dependence of the laborer, whilst the proprietor finds 
himself without any restraint whatever. 

Now, a great deal will be accomplished by having the govern- 
ment act as a master over the master. Employees would feel 
differently if they thought employers were subject to some con- 
trol. The supervisory power which a national act should give 
to the government would allow governmental officials to ex- 
amine the pay-rolls, the hours of labor, and other internal work- 
ings of all corporations organized under it. The broad survey 
which this system would allow the government to take of the 
labor of the whole country could not fail to be beneficial to the 
country as well as to labor. The questions, What is truth? 
What is proper pay? are always coming up. They are not so 
difficult of solution as many suppose. The very moment we get 
in a position where a broad survey can be taken, the truth of 
any question plainly appears. 

Of course, the opportunity which in many cases would be 
offered to laborers of investing their earnings in the corpora- 
tions where they were laboring would be an important considera- 
tion. They cannot do this now, because where they do it they 
are always swamped. No proprietor is going to part with the 
control of his establishment, particularly where it is a paying 
one. Labor money invested under such circumstances is seldom 
heard of afterwards. The case would be different where the in- 
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fluence of the government was felt. Absolute control in such a 
case would not be so important as strict compliance with law and 
the favor of stockholders, whoever they might be. Possibly, 
the ideal would not be reached even under a National Limited 
Liability Act, where every laborer was interested in the profits, 
but I believe it would be much more the case than at present. 
Eventually this feature might become very important. 

Another question which is attracting some attention would be 
favorably affected by a National Limited Liability Act. This is 
the question of foreign investment of capital in this country. 
There is at this time a strong disposition on the part of foreign 
capitalists to make investments in the United States. This dis- 
position is not confined to any single country in Europe, but is 
felt in all of them where surplus wealth exists. I have never 
heard any substantial objection to foreign investments being 
made here. Certainly if foreign immigration is allowed to go 
on unchecked foreign capital should be allowed to come in. ' 
The one is a necessary adjunct of the other, as foreign capital in 
many cases is the means of giving the immigrant something to 
do. It would be very easy to bring about a large amount of 
distress among the poorer classes if immigrants continued to 
pour in at a time when capital suddenly became scarce. Hence 
the bringing of foreign capital to this country has usually been 
looked upon with favor, and in some sections has been greatly 
encouraged. But it has been difficult to get foreign capital to 
go just where we want it. What has been invested in railroad 
building has benefited the country greatly. The taking of a 
large amount of United States bonds at one time had an im- 
portant effect. But the investment which foreigners have made 
in land has not been beneficial. In fact the government has 
always discouraged it, and lately has positively prohibited it. 
The government would have done better if, instead of putting 
itself on record in this odd way, it had provided another invest- 
ment in the right direction which would be more sought after 
than land. With a guarantee that the government would exer- 
cise a supervisory influence over certain stocks, they would cer- 
tainly recommend themselves to European investors. It is the 
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very thing a foreigner wants. If a foreigner’s investment turns 
out badly now, the nation gets the blame for it. Individuals are 
lost sight of in a sweeping denunciation of usall. As a nation 
careful of its reputation we should adopt some plan for pro- 
tecting our good name. I can think of no better plan than 
governmental supervision over such corporations as choose to 
organize under a national law. It would be very easy to dis- 
claim all responsibility as to all corporations organized outside 
of such a law. Probably disasters would still occur, but they 
would be greatly lessened, and total losses would be unknown. 
What effect would a National Limited Liability Act have upon 
the inventive faculty of the nation? In my opinion inventors 
are poorly paid for their labor. This is particularly true of the 
valuable inventions. Some of the minor ones may give better 
returns. The trouble with a man who has a valuable invention 
usually comes from his utter lack of capital. It is the raising 
of this capital which generally swamps him. Present laws do 
not aid him in appealing to the public for subscriptions to his 
stock. He is compelled to hunt around among a limited few 
who make a business of looking into such matters. Such 
persons look at an investment in an invention in a way which 
both surprises and disgusts the ordinary inventor. The question 
which presents itself to them is not as to the merit of the in- 
vention, but it is, How cheap can they get control of it? I 
submit this, to an inventor, is a very discouraging view to take. 
His statement always is that at sueh and such a figure his in- 
vention will pay such and sucha dividend, and what he looks 
for is capital which will be satisfied with a reasonable return. 
Experience certainly proves that individual capitalists cannot 
be found who will invest on such a basis. But large popular 
subscriptions have been got on this basis, and in the history of 
the world have accomplished some fine results. However, gov- 
ernmental supervision is clamored for whenever such sub- 
scriptions are started. In the absence of a general law on the 
subject the government sometimes comes in by special enact- 
ments. But this mode of procedure is very unsatisfactory. 
Usually the government looks into the affairs of a corporation 
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under such circumstances after the damage is all done. In any 
case trained officials are lacking, and the element of comparison 
with other corporations is totally wanting. What inventors, 
brainy, suggestive men, want is a general law under which they 
can quickly organize ; where trained officials can examine their 
projects, and give them a certain standing in court if they com- 
ply with certain conditions. When this preliminary work has 
been done, and done, I will mention, at the smallest possible ex- 
pense, they want popular subscriptions in many cases, although 
of course in many cases the large individual capitalist would 
still be in demand. 

It is not every one who appreciates the importance of helping 
the inventors along. They are the salt of the earth. Congress 
can well go out of its way to consider any law which to any ex- 
tent will assist them in getting a fair return for their ideas. Ifa 
system of laws could finally be enacted giving full and fair com- 
pensation to each inventor promptly, as one by one he discovered 
the secrets of nature, there would not be, as there are at present, 
so many of nature’s secrets hidden from us. We might find 
that, instead of this world being one of incessant toil, nature in- 
tended it to be one of comparative ease, and instead of being a 
world of incessant worry, perhaps ‘we should find nature in- 
tended it to be one of comparative contentment. 

The question of loyalty to the government is no longer promi- 
nent in national affairs. It seems almost superfluous to urge the 
passage of a law now on the ground that it would help to hold 
the states together. And yet in legislation this idea must not 
be lost sight of. The well-known axiom, ‘‘ In peace prepare for 
war,”’ applies to this country as well as to others, with the single 
exception that we should do so by wise legislation instead of by 
the accumulation of vast quantities of war material. 

There can be no better way devised for keeping this country 
together than that of interweaving their commercial interests. 
It is the moneyed men of a nation who declare war. When 
their investments are centered in certain localities, and those 
localities are threatened, they begin talking war. Let their in- 
vestments be scattered, however ; let them feel that a loss in one 
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locality means a gain in another, and the war feeling is sup- 
planted by one of indifference. The government should provide 
a means by which the southern cotton-planter could invest his 
surplus earnings in northern cotton-mills, and in doing so feel 
that the government stood between him and anything like sharp 
stock-jobbing operations. The same idea should prevail with 
reference to other sections of the country. With such a system 
in full force our commercial interests would be knit together in 
the most effective manner. There would be little danger of little 
unpleasantnesses in the future. The country would remain 
thoroughly united, as, perhaps, it is at present. Who can say 
it will remain united unless something of this kind is done? 

The enactment of a National Limited Liability Act, as far as I 
can see, is favorable in all its aspects. Its main recommendation, 
of course, is that it will add to our general wealth. In addition 
to this, its effect upon any of the prominent questions at present 
attracting attention seems to be in the right direction. I have 
considered it with reference to other questions than those dis- 
cussed here, and in every instance I find every prospect of the 
best results. This can seldom be said of proposed legislation. 
Usually, laws trample upon some interests in order tq benefit 
others. Such laws naturally receive active and persistent sup- 
port in Congress, and for that reason constitute the bulk of con- 
gressional legislation. It is difficult to get a champion for a law, 
however beneficial it may be, unless there are some positive 
pecuniary results in sight; and it is this very thing which is 
building up immensely rich classes on the one hand, and making 
the miserably poor on the other. I am sure the country will 
hail with delight legislation which promises large and long- 
continued benefits to all its citizens, instead of to favored sections 
or individuals. 

Perhaps some one will say the scheme is impracticable; the 
government cannot manage a department which will work in 
any such way as is here proposed. The government has man- 
aged departments which have worked successfully. A majority 
of the experiments made by the government surpass expecta- 
tions. The whole scheme of the government was an experiment, 
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and seemed of doubtful success to all other than Hamilton. 
Some chances in such matters have to be taken. In the present 
instance it is not wholly an experiment, as governmental super- 
vision in several departments is practiced by the government 
to-day. To enlarge this idea so as to make it include the bulk 
of our industrial establishments at first blush seems to be a large 
undertaking, but some of us may look back to regard it as in 


fact easy of accomplishment. 
F. J. 8. 
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BY A. B. FARQUHAR. 


HERE can be no fair, broad or effeetive treatment of this 
subject, without pointing out that on one side the argu- 
ment is mostly the product of ignoramuses, falsifiers, or their 
dupes, mingled occasionally with enough honest insanity to con- 
sign the scribblers to an asylum for incurables. 

Only the blindest can fail to see, and the most obstinate refuse 
to admit, that it is as certain that Shakespeare wrote Hamlet 
and other plays ascribed to him, as that Goethe was the author 
of Faust. There is not so much evidence, but what there is, is 
just as convincing. 

Most of this trash pretending to show that another than 
Shakespeare wrote the plays ascribed to him deserves silent and 
contemptuous disdain, but as we are situated, there may be 
a sort of compulsion on us to meet such questions, however dis- 
agreeable the task. I have read some of the twaddle of 
Donnelly and others upon the subject, and a more utterly shape- 

"less, senseless, worthless lot of rubbish I never saw. The best 

of these discussions. may be likened to a thin sample of patchery 

cobbled up and strung together, ready to fall to pieces at first 
touch. Their alleged facts are either manifest falsehoods, or are 
wholly unsupported, and their vaporing teems with imper- 
tinence, ignorance, or undraped absurdity. The only good 
thing to be found is an occasional quotation from Shakespeare, 

when they feed from his platter. Occasionally they publish a 

whole paragraph, a long roll of mighty lines, and then compare 

it to thin, feeble imitations by authors who could no more ap- 
proach Shakespeare’s heights and depths of manly and womanly 
emotion than could an ass soar to the flights of Pegasus. 

We need only to contrast the grace, freshness, and lyric charm 
of the words of the immortal poet, that come down to us over the 
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tide of time, with the feeble, crude, inartistic, intangible pre- 
tension to which it is compared, to consign their assumptions to 
the bottomless pit of oblivion. 

No human being of the slightest authority in such things has 
ever taken up the question seriously or referred to it otherwise 
than as a sort of hook to hang the actual upon more conspicu- 
ously. The falsehood that the intelligent public are willing to 
have their ideas disturbed, or to hear anything that may be 
true, is in perfect keeping with all the rest, and indicates quite 
accurately the scale of mind from which it proceeds. Intelli- 
gent people do not like falsehoods and gabbling ignorance con- 
cerning well-known facts. That is what they do not like about 
Donnelly and his followers. Not one valid reason has ever been 
suggested for thinking that Shakespeare did not write the plays 
popularly ascribed to him or that anyone else did write them. 
A thousand points, which may agree with such suppositions 
when once entertained, weigh nothing at all. 

Darwin observes, with great wisdom, that falsehoods of fact 
are more harmful than falsehoods of judgment. The latter we 
all can combat upon equal terms: but the bold statement of fact 
is apt to pass unexamined. The opinions of all the misguided 
zealots in this case have imposed on scarcely anybody but them- 
selves. The only harm of any effect has been perpetual false- 
hood as to fact, generally included under one head, the obscurity 
and insignificance of the man and his ancestry, and consequent 
unlikelihood of his authorship. 

Shakespeare is just as obscure as Napoleon, Luther, or Aris- 
totle, and there is as much sense in talking of obscurity in the 
one case as in the others. Any cultivated person ought now to 
be ashamed of spreading such mendacity; though, indeed, 
literary people are partly responsible for it, through inveterate 
love of paradox—thus Carlyle allows himself to style Shake- 
speare a ‘‘ peasant,’’ by which he means, if he means anything, 
that the poet was not born in London. 

It seems we are called upon to pay the penalty for this kind of 
loose literary paradox in the scab and mange of such vulgar 
speculations as we have now before us. But it may do good in 
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giving an opportunity for bringing out the peculiarly perfect 
historical character of William Shakespeare. 

By all we know about him, he was, of all men who have ever 
lived in the world, the one to write those plays. No doubt we 
would like to know more of him outwardly than we do—this is 
true of Plato, and the supremely great everywhere who are con- 
secrated to the highest work of spiritual rather than external 
nature. The very brightness of the light coming from them 
surrounds their external biography with a haze, or dazzles the 
eye with its brilliancy. But we know more of Shakespeare than 
we do of many others who were related with him, whether as 
peers* or contemporaries. He stands amidst the astonishing 
group of eminent gifted dramatists, living in that golden age of 
literature ; we know more of him than of any one among all 
these, unless it be Ben Jonson. Many of them we cannot date 
as to birth or death. Of how many private persons then living, 
do we know the ancestry on both sides for centuries, as we do of 
the Shakespeares and the Ardens? He belongs to the upper 
middle class ; was at the right center of the true English aristoc- 
racy ; for the best people of England were the upper middle 
class then as now; he was a “‘gentleman’”’ in the old specific 
sense, as his mother and wife were ladies ; his father had held 
nearly every office known to Stratford, up to that of ‘high 
bailiff’? or mayor. No one thinks Milton too humbly classed 
for his learned work ; Shakespeare was higher classed in family 
than Milton. He had almost every opportunity a man could 
have, for his proper making. 

It was the custom of all the theatrical companies visiting 
Stratford, to give a complimentary entertainment to the mayor, 
his father. He thus had an early opportunity for mingling with 
dramatists and actors, and becoming conversant with the best 
plays of the time. 

Certainly we know less of him than we do of Goethe, or the 
great authors of modern times. There were then no closely de- 
fined literary guilds, no magazines, book reviewers, or news- 
papers. 

Shakespeare sometimes worked in concert with others. He 
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revamped old work, by all stages from a touch to a transfigura- 
tion ; finally a number of counterfeit plays were printed under 
his name, during his lifetime, to gain .sale by his great popu- 
larity and fame which began while he was a young man, and 
have never ended. In a book, written when Shakespeare was 
little over thirty, he is ranked with the great ancient classics. 
No one in London was better known or more popular; we find 
more than fifty notices of him written during his lifetime, in 
the main speaking of him as the author he was; and literary 
notices in that day were rare. 

Pilgrimages to his grave are recorded, from very shortly after 
his death down to the present time. Sir William Davenant, 
poet laureate of England, endeavored, even in the stern Puritanic 
days of the Commonwealth, to pass himself off for the natural 
son of Shakespeare, in order to gain fame. The old gossip, 
Aubrey, who is responsible for the story, admitted that he 
‘‘never attempted to raise a scandal against William Shakes- 
peare during his lifetime, since no one would have given 
it credit ; that Shakespeare was too much esteemed and loved, 
being sought by the nobility and the literary circles, and petted 
by the court ’’—in spite of his liberalism and independence. 

Shakespeare was noted, during his life, for his courtesy, 
gentlemanly manners, unexceptionable character, industry, and 
wealth. His plays, in that age of coarse ribaldry, were remark- 
able for their high tone and purity. 

‘¢ Aim at large souls, and you are sure not to miss,’’ is the 
apostrophe to Envy in Sophocles, who, of all the world is most 
like to Shakespeare in his glory of divine sincerity and com- 
pleteness. 

The weak continually endeavor to raise themselves by pulling 
down the strong, and since Shakespeare’s mind is the ablest we 
have record of, an unusual amount of calumny has been poured 
around him. He has been called “the son of a pauper,” “a 
pot-house broiler, vilely born and reared”’’; ‘‘a butcher’s ap- 
prentice, living a low life amid loose companions, and dying in 
obscurity ’’ ; while the facts are that he was the son of John 
Shakespeare, Esquire, or ‘‘ Gentleman,’’ as he is called in the 
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records. His mother, Mary Arden, was a lady of “high wor- 
ship’’: her father a squire, and her ancestors gentle famed in 
arms and affairs of state. John Shakespeare was Mayor of 
Stratford, and a large landholder; he was granted a coat of 
arms by the king in consideration of his father, who was a 
soldier as well as courtier, and “did great work on Bosworth 
field’? ; and in further consideration of his being the chief 
officer of Stratford and owning ‘‘ much land and tenements.”’ 

Shakespeare was well educated. He is recorded to have had 
five years’ schooling and to have been versed in reading and 
writing before he entered school. How many of our eminent 
men have had better advantages? He taught school for a while, 
and may possibly have looked after the wool store, slaughter 
house, or other enterprises belonging to his father. His conduct 
was, for that age, unexceptionable. When he went to London 
he kept good company, and during his lifetime, there was not 
an authenticated scandal connected with his name. He was a 
temperate man, although convivial at times, as was too much 
the custom then and now. 

A good deal is made out of the deer stealing episode, as the 
only thing ever approaching a scandal proved against Shakes- 
peare ; but this was evidently merely an escapade of a lot of 
well-born youngsters, and is certainly no worse than many of 
the college pranks of our boys. Shakespeare’s lampoons in the 
Merry Wives of Windsor and elsewhere, made Sir Thomas Lucy 
bitterly rue his crustiness. Although the descendants of the 
Lucy family still live in Warwickshire, they are chiefly known 
because Shakespeare stole a deer from their forest three centu- 
ries ago. 

We are told that Shakespeare, when a boy, held horses for 
gentlemen who attended the theater. There were few wheeled 
vehicles then ; everyone came on horseback, and the young 
poet organized a band of youngsters who were known as “‘the 
Shakespeare boys,’’ who, for a consideration, held horses for the 
men and women who came to witness the play. This was prob- 
ably the beginning of his fortune ; he afterwards became a rich 
man. His house, New Place, was the finest in Stratford. He 
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‘possessed many lands, tenements, and tithes,’’ and was next to 
largest owner in Blackfriar’s, and proprietor of the Globe 
theater. 

A contemporary describes Shakespeare as ‘gentle, honest, 
frank, generous, courteous, honorable, and handsome, of ready 
wit, not likely to incur obligations, and never a debtor.’”’ His 
companions were the best people in all England, the Earls of 
: Southampton, Pembroke, Rutland, and Montgomery were his 
friends. Jonson and Marlowe “loved and honored him this side 
of idolatry,’’ to quote Jonson’s recorded words. 

We are told that Shakespeare must not be judged by his 
works, but Jonson said that any one knowing Shakespeare would 
know his works. In speaking of Shakespeare’s writings, he 
said: ‘Look how the father’s face is reproduced in his issue.”’ 
Queen Elizabeth sometimes sent for Shakespeare. It was at her 
request, it is said, that he changed the name ‘Sir John Old- 
eastle”’ to “Sir John Falstaff.’’ But he hated toadyism and 
pedantry, and when Elizabeth put his friend Essex to death and 
imprisoned Southampton, he avoided the court and would only 
visit the Queen when ordered to do so. 

As we grow older, great things become greater but asa part of 
that very growth, the littleness of the little grows more pitiable. 
The suppositions that the greatest ought to be in some striking 
pose before the public world; that stealth and intricate con- 
trivances are their element rather than directness, that they 
must grimace and duck in starting-holes or ciphers rather than 
hide in their own serene traceless depth, are perfect types of 
human smallness. The ‘‘ research’’ in such cases is marvelous. 
You want the topography of some region ; an investigator is 
produced who is alleged to surpass all others. It proves to be a 
mole ; who has indeed, out-burrowed every one, but is not, on 
that account, an authority on topography, since he never goes 
five inches below the surface. 

It is perfectly conclusive that. there is no possibility that 
Bacon wrote Shakespeare’s plays, for the reason that it was no 
more in him than in you or me. The nearest approach he ever 
made to a play was a dialogue in which he produced something 
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fairly witty and wise, as far as it went, but he could never finish 
it, the form seeming wholly unnatural to him. Bacon was 
ambitious, and loved fame. Is it likely that any one capable of 
writing Hamlet, Macbeth, Othello, The Tempest, As You Like 
It, and Cymbeline should not be able to appreciate the worth of 
such work well enough to know that it would bring him ever- 
lasting honor? That Shakespeare did know the value of his 
own work is shown by the following quotation: ‘‘ Not marble, 
nor monuments of princes shall outlive my rhymes.’’ I appeal 
to you, if you had invented a mouse trap and the steam engine, 
which would you have inscribed on your monument? 

Nothing worthy of the name of argument has ever been offered 
in behalf of Bacon any more than Jonson, or a dozen others. 
So much has been said about the matter that it implies that there 
might be some doubt where there is none. 

The first suggestion that I recollect of doubt as to Shakes- 
peare’s authorship of the plays began with an article in Put- 
nam’s Monthly of January, 1856, written by Delia Bacon,* 
which I remember reading at the time. Hawthorne is account- 
able for the popular interest in this singular character. But it 
‘was expressly and avowedly as a piece of morbid psychology 
that he studied her so tenderly, and obtained for her, through 
Emerson, an introduction to Carlyle; who, after inspection 
responded in the characteristic and exhaustive summary : 
“Dear Emerson :—Your woman is mad. T. C.’’ She has 
absolutely nothing to build her theory upon. There is every 
reason to know that Shakespeare wrote the plays and that 
Bacon did not, and I shall proceed to prove it. 

Shakespeare was actor to Queen Elizabeth and to King James, 
repeating his plays to them. There were one hundred and eighty- 
five references to him during the century in which he lived; 
more notices than we are likely to find of any author in this 


* Prof. W. J. Rolfe reminds me that Delia Bacon was anticipated in 1848 by Joseph 
C. Hartt and in 1852 by an article in Chamber's Journal (August 7th). Also Notes and 
Queries, November 5, 1858, and August 15, 1854. 6. 

Prof. Rolfeadds: ‘For a full account of the Bacon-Shakespeare controversy see 
Mr. W. H. Wyman’s Bibliography of that subject, published by Peter S. Thompson, 
Cincinnati. A concise account of most of the books, pamphlets, etc., is given by him,” 
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century, if we omit magazines, newspapers, and book reviews 
which did not then exist. A monument was erected in Stratford 
Church to Shakespeare, shortly after his death, but his thirty- 
seven wonderful plays are his chief monument; wonderful 
for the acceptance they met with during his lifetime. A con- 
temporary says that Shakespeare’s plays were more read and 
better printed than the Bible. Feltham speaks of him as the 
chief gem in the crown of the stage, and of Stratford as being 
noted for being the birthplace of Shakespeare. On a copy of 
Shakespeare’s plays printed during his life, are notations, ‘‘ cor- 
rected’’ or ‘‘ augmented ”’ ‘‘by William Shakespeare.’’ 

The first folio of his works, published by his literary executors 
and friends, was dedicated to Pembroke and Montgomery, in the 
following words: ‘‘ Herein is described to your highnesses the 
work of the happiest imitator of nature. He uttered his 
thoughts so easily that there was scarce even a blot or correction 
on a page.’’ 

After what Jonson, Milton and other contemporaries have said 
of Shakespeare, we must lose all faith in the word of man to 
doubt his identity ; a poet that all true poets recognize as of the 
highest degree of excellence, we are surely not in a position to 
question. 

Francis Meres, in his discourse on poets, published in 1598, 
wrote: ‘The sweet soul of Ovid lives in the mellifluous 
honeyed tongue of Shakespeare.’”?’ And further on: ‘As 
Plautus and Seneca are accepted the best in comedy and tragedy 
among the Latins, so is our Shakespeare among the English. 
He is the translator of the Muses. If you wish to know Virgil, 
read Shakespeare.’? Remember this was spoken of Shakespeare 
by a contemporary poet, while he was still a young man. 

There are recorded thirty-four requests from Shakespeare for 
copyrights. There are thirty-eight records in the courts of real 
estate transfers to or from him, and twenty theatrical notices. 
We must bear in mind that the first English newspaper was 
published in 1622, six years after Shakespeare’s death, and that 
there were no periodicals or magazines until long afterwards. 

The Lord Chancellor Ellsmere, noted for his purity of character, 
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was a friend of the great poet, and both Queen Elizabeth and 
King James spoke of Shakespeare as their friend. He numbered, 
as we have seen, among his friends many authors and gentlemen 
of high degree. 

Warwickshire, around Stratford, is the most beautiful part of 
the world, at least that I have seen, and Shakespeare’s plays are 
filled with allusions to his early life there, its woods, flowers, 
streams, meadows, and rural inhabitants. His grandfather filled 
his mind with recitals of Bosworth field, and stirring incidents 
in which he was an actor or eye witness. 

Shakespeare loved his native English. He is authority for 
words used by us to-day; never used a foreign word where he 
could employ English, and Anglicized many Latin words. 
Bacon was known for his contempt of English ; saying that he 
‘did not believe in the immortality of the English language,”’ 
and therefore hired Jonson to translate his works into Latin. 

Shakespeare was a man of the people, interested in their 
liberty and happiness; Bacon was an aristocrat. He claimed 
advance on the ancients in the practical, and therefore humani- 
tarian character of his philosophy. But he addressed only the 
few. You can never imagine humanity getting anywhere near 
Bacon. Yet Bacon was a great man of his kind,—when his wit 
did not run away with him, and no one can part with him in a 
bad humor. His peculiar faculty of imposing on all manner of 
half students, in various ways and ages, is not altogether his 
own fault, but arises from the abounding suggestiveness and 
general brightness of mind; what he says only wants due sift- 
ing. To use one of his own specious figures: ‘‘The stream of 
time lets fall weighty things to the bottom, and carries the froth 
and rubbish to future ages.’”’ This would indeed be applicable, 
if such a controversy should be lasting. 

Shakespeare’s plays teemed with incidents of his life at Strat- 
ford. In ‘‘The Taming of the Shrew,’ for instance, Sly, Naps, 
Turf, Pimpernell, etc., are Warwickshire names; and several 
localities in that region, Wincot, Barton, etc., are mentioned by 
the poet. Sly was aservant of William Combes, from whom 
Shakespeare purchased one hundred acres of land, Now, while 
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it is quite natural that Shakespeare should know his neighbors, 
and equally natural that he should be acquainted with the promi- 
nent persons and places around London, it is wholly unlikely 
that the lordly Bacon should have known these rustics in War- 
wickshire, or that he would have stopped for days at ale houses 
to study their character and habits. Would Shakespeare, who 
refused to write a eulogy on Queen Elizabeth because she mur- 
dered his friend Essex, have served the purpose of Bacon, who 
betrayed and prosecuted the Earl ? 

Donnelly deserves special mention only as the prince of 
Baconian humbugs. His cipher has been used by his own 
method to prove that Poe wrote the ‘‘ Psalm of Life,’ by a 
writer who offers to prove similarly that George the Third wrote 
our Declaration of Independence, and Bob Ingersoll the Lord’s 
Prayer. How much is such a contrivance worth? We may 
dismiss it without another word. 

That no one living during the time of Shakespeare ever 
doubted that he was the author of the plays, you may judge 
from the estimate placed upon him by his contemporaries. Ben 
Jonson spoke of him as ‘“‘ The sweet swan of Avon; not of an 
age but for all time.”’ 

Soul of the age! 

The applause, delight, and wonder of our stage ! 
My Shakespeare, rise! I will not lodge thee by 
Chaucer, or Spenser, or bid Beaumont lie 

A little further to make thee a room ; 

Thou art a monument, without a tomb, 


And art still living, while thy hook doth live 
And we have wits to read and praise to give. 


Milton was contemporary with Shakespeare for seven years, 
and his first printed verses contain the following lines : 


What needs my Shakespeare for his honored bones, 
The labor of an age in piled stones? 

Or that his hallowed relics should be hid 

Under the star-y-pointing pyramid ? 

Dear son of memory, great heir of fame, 

What need’st thou such weak witness of thy name ? 
Thou, in our wonder and astonishment, 

Hast built thyself a livelong monument. 

And so sepulchred in such pomp dost lie, 
That kings for such a tomb would wish to die. 
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In another poem, Milton speaks of ‘‘Sweetest Shakespeare, 
fancy’s child.” 


Leonard Diggs, another contemporary poet, wrote : 


Shakespeare’s magic could not copied be ; 
Within that circle none durst walk but he. 
And again speaking of the ‘‘never-dying Shakespeare,’’ he 
exclaims : 




































Poets are born, not made. 
Pattern of all wit, art without art, unparalleled as yet. 
All that he doth write is pure his own, 
Plot, language, exquisite. 
Like old coined gold his lines in every page, 
Shall pass true current to succeeding age. 
But why do I, dead Shakespeare’s praise recite ? 
Some second Shakespeare must of Shakespeare write. 

Davies called Shakespeare the ‘‘ English Terence.’’? Cowper 
speaks of him as one of the most pregnant wits of the time. 

Dryden, who came but a few years after Shakespeare, said 
that he ‘‘tried to imitate the divine Shakespeare, who, of all 
moderns, had the largest and most comprehensive soul ; that he 
had written better than any poet in any age.’’ Another contem- 
porary writes, speaking of Shakespeare’s plays, 

His works shall find their due, a deathless date, 
Scorning the teeth of time or force of fate. 

Among the authors living in the time of Shakespeare, or 
shortly afterwards, who referred to him, are Warren, Browne, 
Harvey, Benson, Spenser, author of the Faery Queen, Hanill, 
Samuel Pepys, who refers to Shakespeare twenty-one times in 
his diary, Phillips, who speaks of him as first of dramatic 
writers, Scrope, Shadwell, Rymer, Harringman, Marrot, Sir 
William Temple, Raynesford, Mulgrave, Crown, Tate, Davies, 
Webster, Holland, Freeman, and Francis Meres. They speak 
either of their high appreciation and knowledge of the author, 
or of his plays. Nineteen spurious plays were published, with 
his name forged, to give them character. Humbugs are not 
often counterfeited. And Shakespeare’s hand is seen in many 
of the plays of contemporary writers. 

But I might go on indefinitely, quoting panegyrics upon 
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Shakespeare, from the great writers of that golden age. I have 
but given a few specimens of what was thought of him by the 
men who knew him. 

Among the thousands who have borne testimony to Shakes- 
peare’s exalted and exceptional genius, since his death, I quote 
from Churchill : 

Nature listening stood, while Shakespeare played, 
And wondered at the work herself had made. 

A loose he gave to his unbounded soul, 

And taught new lands to rise, new seas to roll. 


Called into being, scenes unknown before, 
And passing nature’s bounds, was something more. 


Schlegel, the great German philosopher, wrote : ‘‘In strength of 
intellect he was a demigod ; in profundity of view, a prophet ; 
in all-seeing wisdom, a guardian spirit.’ 

Dr. Johnson said: ‘The stream of time, which is con- 
stantly washing the dissoluble fabrics of other poets, passes 
without injury, by the adamant of Shakespeare.’’ And Gray, 
‘To him the mighty mother did unveil her awful face.”’ 

I would add that he wrote as the wind blows, as the brook 
runs, as the bird sings, or the child plays. 

Shakespeare must have known Latin. His Comedy of Errors 
is founded on an old play of Plautus, which had not then been 
translated. And it is thought that his Roman plays show a 
closer knowledge of the manners and customs of the people 
than he could have obtained from the very limited amount of 
translations then in existence. Contemporary writers say that 
he knew even more of French and Italian than he did of Latin. 
Much account is made of Jonson’s taunt, in poetical paradox, 
before their personal friendship began, that ‘‘Shakespeare knew 
small Latin and less Greek.’’ But Latin scholars say that 
Shakespeare’s usage of the Latin element in our language is 
more striking in its nicety of Latinism than that of Milton him- 
self and that his coloring of the Roman plays was marvelously 
perfect. ' 

He left a number of manuscripts behind, but they were prob- 
ably destroyed by fire at Stratford and in the theater where they 
were stored. We have left only part of. the preface to 
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Lucrece and Venus and Adonis. The doom of fire on the 
outward remains of Shakespeare is, indeed, a curious one, not 
only in regard to buildings immediately associated with him, 
but more besides in which records of him might have been found. 
Indeed, there is scarcely a room or building in England, con- 
nected with Shakespeare, that has not perished. But his 
memory is as fresh and green with us to-day as ever, and his 
name will live while language lasts. He was a piece of the 
universe made alive, sent to the world to become a growing and 
exhaustless force. He drank at all the fountains, from the book 
of nature, and the best that man has given. His eloquence 
sprang from events and great actions. His manhood was cen- 
tered in power, not pretension. In volume, depth, and compass, 
Shakespeare has been compared to the sea. Man may navigate 
the sea; sound, measure, and weigh it, but the mysteries of 
Shakespeare, no man can sound or gauge. The spirit of that 
deep cannot be uncovered unless by divine apocalypse. 

Had Shakespeare lived in classic days, we would be told that 
he obtained from the gods the power to grapple with the mighty 
passions, to make us acquainted with our greatness and mean- 
ness, and to spiritualize into a mortal god, that poor but rich, 
august but abject, great, wonderful, crowning marvel and glory, 
but seandal of God’s creation, so limited in nature, infinite in 
desires ; so full of unisons and discords, as this complicated 
angel and devil called man. 

Shakespeare was the supreme genius of all time, laying bare 
the mysteries of character and its infinite varieties ; harmonizing 
its discords ; dropping his plummet, as it were, more deeply 
than ever before into the sea of the spirit of man, and fathom- 
ing the heretofore unfathomable depths of spiritual nature. 

Patriotism runs like a thread of living fire through all his 
works. His instincts were righteous. We shall always find his 
hero a true hero; his soldier, brave; his priest, good; his 
woman, wife, mother, and maid alike genuine. He has been 
called the Aischylus of modern drama. In tragic omnipotence, 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus only can weigh against King Lear, 
as in intellectual abyss the Prometheus can against Hamlet. 
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Upward and downward, inward and outward, his genius 
probes the depths of human passions; its springs and sorrows. 
He lifts the veil of the temple of humanity. We find all the 
varieties of love portrayed in Antony, Romeo, Cleopatra, 
Juliet, and Imogen. In that deepest, most pathetic, and tragic 
play ever written, Othello stands forth as the noblest type of 
man, Desdemona, the loveliest woman, and Iago the vilest 
scamp. 

The superiority of Shakespeare’s writings to those of any 
other modern dramatist can readily be appreciated by any one 
who has the capacity to be moved by contact with great things, 
just as passages from our Bible might be picked from among the 
sacred books of Confucius, Zoroaster, and Buddha, because of 
their infinitely higher tone. 

We can picture him before us, writing, with grave lips and 
laughing eyes, as easily and naturally as the waters run, or the 
winds blow, with an imagination as high as Heaven, breathing 
such music! sweet, fresh, pure, rich, deep, clear, and heavenly 
as we have in the Tempest, Cymbeline, Romeo and Juliet, and 
Mid-Summer’s Night’s Dream. 

But I will close with his own words, since, as a great contem- 
porary remarked, ‘‘A description of Shakespeare could only 
properly be given by a Shakespeare.”’ 

His life was gentle, and the elements 


So mixed in him, that nature might stand up 
And say to all the world, ‘‘ This was a man !”’ 


He was a man, take him for all in all, 
We shall not look upon his like again.’’ 


A combination and a form indeed, 
Where every god did seem to set his seal, 
And give the world assurance of a man. 





‘‘What a piece of work! How noble in reason! How in- 
finite in faculties! In form and moving how express and ad- 
mirable! In action, how like an angel! In apprehension, how 
like a god!”’ 

A. B. FARQUHAR. 






















IS PROHIBITION OF THE LIQUOR TRAFFIC PRACTI- 
CABLE ? 


BY G. B. WINSLOW, OF PROHIBITION STATE CENTRAL COMMITTEE OF 
KENTUCKY. 





HE article appearing in the December (1892) number of 

this magazine upon the above subject by M. Fillmore 
Brown, is both interesting and entertaining ; furthermore, it is 
perhaps as good an argument against the Prohibition party as 
any that can be made. But, as is frequently said, ‘‘ there are 
two sides to every question,’’ and I desire to lay the other side 
before you. In order to do this briefly and intelligently, I will 
take the liberty of quoting some of his main arguments and 

‘ answering each separately. He says (page 570) : 














When a river captain proposes to float his steamer down an unknown 
river he does not ecstatically dance about and say, ‘‘I will float her 
whether there is water or not; God will float her, she will float in 
some way.’’? He knows very well that he cannot float his craft unless 
there is sufficient depth and width of water-; so the first inquiry he 
makes is as to the amount of water, the current, and the draft of his 
vessel. 














I can most certainly agree with Mr. Brown on that proposi- 
tion. Nothing is truer. He makes his mistake in assuming 
that the Prohibitionists have not made these inquiries. They 
have made explorations and have found that the question has 
sufficient depth and width; that the political stream upon oy 
which they now ride is the proper route—the water of great a” 
depth ; that the moral tide will assist in bearing them on; and 
that the great draft made by the liquor traffic upon the finances 
of the country will help to carry them safely through. 

A thing which is morally, politically, and financially right is 
almost certain to succeed in the end. 
That the Prohibition principle is morally right, there can be 
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no doubt. That the policy is politically right, I reserve to show 
in another part of this article. I proceed now to show that it is 
financially sound. 

Mr. Brown states (page 571) that there is annually spent for 
liquor in this country $900,000,000. This was a true statement 
three or four years ago. But this amount is increasing at the 
alarming rate of almost $100,000,000 per annum. In 1891 it 
had increased to $1,200,000,000. Pardon me for putting in here 
some statistics for the year ending June, 1891, which will show 


you just how Prohibitionists figure this amount. 


They are 


based chiefly upon the internal revenue report for that year : 


In the year 1891 there were made in the United States 
91,157,565 gallons of distilled spirits ; at ten.cents per 
drink with sixty drinks to the me this would 
amount to 

Also 977,479,760 gallons of fermented “liquors ; at five 
cents a drink, with twelve drinks to the gallon 


Total expenditure for esac in the United States 


for 1891, ; 
Spent for same purposes sin 1390 


Increase of trade in the traffic for one year 


REVENUES FROM THE TRAFFIC. 


Total amount received by the United States from it, 
Total amount received from it by the various states in 
license, ete., . 


Grand total of revenue from it, 
Amount spent for liquor for industrial, artistical, 1 me- 
chanical, and medicinal purposes, 


Total POSSIBLE GooD derived from the liquor traffic, 
Subtract this last amount from the “ total expenditure 
for liquor,” as given above, and there is left, 


$546,945,390 
586,487,856 
$1,133,433, 246 
1,040,452, 773 


$92,980,473 


$111,901,093 

41,272,000 
$153, 173,093 
$114,229,655 


$267,402, 748 


$866 ,030,498 


This last amount is the amount which we actually waste every 


year by allowing the liquor traffic to exist. 


Take notice that 


this is only the direct cost of the liquor as it is retailed over our 
bars. No account has been taken of the cost to prosecute and 
support criminals or to support paupers caused by the traffic or 
to pay the value of the 100,000 lives destroyed by it each year. 
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This amount would build one million houses worth $860 each. 
One million houses would give comfortable homes to at least 
three million people. Mind you that this is not what the liquor 
traffic has cost us since the foundation of our government or for 
one hundred years or fifty years or twenty-five years or ten years 
or even two years, but what it cost us in the one year of 1891, 
and that the traffic is increasing at the rate of nearly one 
hundred million dollars each year. Is there any business sense 
in allowing such to continue? 
Compare it with the following : 


The total collection of tariff revenue for 1891 was . . $219,522,205 
Total expenses of the United States government for all 

purposes in 1891 were .. nt 437,436,368 
Aggregate loss of _— sey fire in ‘the United States, 


same year, .. . pede. i ibn 131,260,400 


Grand total, $788, 218,973 


Which is to say that the amount of money uselessly spent for 
liquors in the United States simply to satisfy the appetite (leav- 
ing off the revenue derived from the traffic and the good results 
from the use for industrial, artistical, mechanical, and medicinal 
purposes) would, each year, pay all the expenses of the United 
States government, and all the collections made on account of 
tariff, and for all property destroyed by fire in the United States, 
and leave the nice little sum of $77,811,525 for ‘‘pin money.’’ 
Is it not, then, a financial question? It is almost four times 
greater than the great tariff question. 

Now to show that it is especially a political question. 

Mr. Brown says (page 571): 

The day is past when one man or a few men assuming to themselves 
a divine superiority of opinion over all other men can say that a 
principle is right and must be law. 

Why men will insist that the success of Prohibition will re- 
sult in a small minority ruling a large majority is a thing which 
I have never been able to understand. The Prohibitionists are 
not using any underhand methods. They are making a plain, 
open fight, and the only way in which the party can obtain con- 
trol of this government is to get more votes than any other party. 
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This is the only way in which any party can get into power. 
Then why say that the success of the Prohibition party would 
be the success of ‘one man or a few men assuming to them- 
selves a divine superiority of opinion over all other men’’? 
The party is small now but it wages ‘‘a campaign of education,”’ 
just like all others. 

But let us take Mr. Brown’s own statement in another part of 
his article in regard to the number of votes required to pass an 
amendment to the federal Constitution (which is the aim of the 
Prohibition party). He says (page 573) : 

Before such an amendment can become a part of the Constitution 
such an amendment must receive the assent of three fourths of the 
states. There are now forty-four states ; thirty-three states must pass a 
prohibitory amendment. Can the consent of these thirty-three states 
be obtained ? 

Surely when this is the case, it cannot be properly said that 
the success of the Prohibition party would result in the minority 
governing the majority. It not only requires a majority in the 
United States but a majority in three fourths of all the states. 

Again, on page 571, the following is found : 

A law is a dead letter, when the people of such community are not 
ready to receive the law, yield obedience to it, and be governed by it. 

Since what time has this come to be true? If true at all, it 
must have come to pass since the settlement of the slavery ques- 
tion. Mr. Brown himself says (page 573) : 

Slavery was local ; it was confined to a minority of the states south of 
Mason and Dixon’s line. The liquor traffic is not local ; like the grip— 
it is everywhere. 

The sentiment in the states where it existed was overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of it; but the United States government said that 
it must cease and it has ceased. As said above, the Prohibition 
party cannot get into power until it gets a majority of the votes ; 
it cannot get a majority of the votes until it educates Prohibition 
sentiment into a majority of the voters. When this is accom- 
plished the law can be easily enforced. Furthermore, if a local 
question, such as slavery, could be made a question of national 
politics, then why may we not make a national political ques- 
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tion out of the liquor traffic which exists throughout our whole 
country? This is one of the main elements which go to make 
the liquor question a political one. The meaning of the word 
“‘ political ” is ‘affecting the whole body politic.”’ 

On page 571, Mr. Brown shows that the liquor traffic has been 
increasing enormously ‘‘in spite of the most wonderful condem- 
nation and opposition.”’ In elegant language on page 572, he 
shows that moral suasion is an absolute failure. On page 574, 
he shows that local option is worse than nothing. On page 578, 
he shows that a state amendment is of practically the same 
value as local option. I do not think that he is entirely correct 
in all three of these conclusions, or in either of them (he is in a 
very great degree). But admit that he is absolutely correct ; 
the question then arises, what shall we do about it? 

Mr. Brown’s answer to this question is found in the closing 
paragraph of his article : : 

Not until the moral tone of society has been completely changed 
with reference to the sale and drinking of intoxicating liquors, and it 
becomes disreputable to be seen going into a saloon, just as disreputable 
as it is to go into a house of ill-fame, can a prohibitory law be passed 
and enforced. A prohibitory law passed in such a condition of society 
only puts a free rum sale in the place of our present excise system. 
Therefore, just as long as society continues to regard the drinking of 
intoxicating liquors as respectable, barring no man from any public 
position of emolument, I am in favor of a strong, clean excise system 
that makes the business pay into the treasury just as large a sum of 
money as possible, and at the same time controls and limits the traffic 
just as much as possible. 

A more illogical statement could scarcely be penned. If, in 
order to drive the traffic out of the country, the business must 
become more disreputable than at present, why should we keep 
constantly trying to make it more respectable by controlling 
and limiting it as much as possible? The great argument 
generally used in favor of a high license is that it makes the 
business more respectable. The Prohibitionists have an en- 
tirely different answer to the question. If the traffic has grown 
to such enormous proportions ‘‘in spite of the most wonderful 
condemnation and opposition,’’ what will become of our country 
if the opposition ceases? We are willing to acknowledge that 
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the remedies used up to the present time have been more or less 
failures. But the remedy now offered by the Prohibitionists is 
more extensive and sweeping than any that has yet been tried. 
And, strange to say, the article referred to has not touched the 
radical idea of Prohibition—which is the suppression of the manu- 
JSacture, as well as the sale, of liquor. Ihave yetto see the first case 
cited where a distillery or brewery has been run in full blast in 
a Prohibition state. It may have been done, but I have never 
seen it charged. A man may carry a small saloon in his pocket 
or his boot-leg, but a distillery or brewery is not so portable. 
There are to-day some few illicit distilleries, but where are 
they !—always in the mountain fastnesses, and not in the cities 
or towns. A national prohibitory law could be enforced with as 
much ease as our present revenue laws. 

Lastly, Mr. Brown (page 573) speaks as follows : 

The Supreme Court of the United States . . . . hasalready held 
that the matter of the sale of intoxicating liquors is a police regulation, 
a part of the sovereign power of the state, and the general government 
has no more to do with the business of manufacturing and selling 
liquor in a state than it has to regulate how streets shall be paved in a 
city. 

Grant that this statement is entirely true, and still the federal 
government has a duty to perform. It must prohibit both the 
sale and manufacture of it in the places in which it has juris- 
diction; but above all it must prohibit the transportation of it 
into a Prohibition state, for the Supreme Court has held that 
such transportation is lawful. A state can prohibit the sale and 
manufacture within its own borders, but it cannot prohibit the 
importation from another state. If it can be imported into 
a state, then for all practical purposes it may as well be manu- 
factured there. 

With this federal law in existence, if forty-three of the forty- 
four states were to pass state amendments all the distilleries and 
breweries could be moved into the one remaining state and 
enough liquor be made ald shipped into the other states to 
supply them all, and thus the will of a small minority defeat a 
large majority. If all the states were to pass amendments, 
liquor could still be imported into them from foreign countries. 
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On the other hand, a proper amendment could be made to the 
United States Constitution with the approval of thirty-three 
states. 

High license is like pruning a tree—it makes it more luxuri- 
ant and prolific. Moral suasion is like killing it by plucking off 
its leaves—exceedingly slow and impracticable. Local option 
trims off a few branches, but they soon grow out again. State 
amendments cut off some of the larger limbs—that stunts it. 
Dig the tree up by the roots—that kills it, and that is National 
Prohibition. 


For these reasons Prohibitionists believe a national constitu- 
tional amendment to be the most feasible and practicable plan 
of destroying the liquor traffic. 


G. B. WINSLOW. 





MANHATTAN; A PROPOSED NEW STATE. 


BY ALFRED H. PETERS. 


RGUMENTS in favor of a consolidation of the cities of 
New York and Brooklyn have lately been set forth by 
divers well-known citizens in public meetings and through the 
newspaper press. While considering these arguments it has 
doubtless been to many a matter of wonderment that the con- 
solidation movement did not include the other cities contiguous 
to New York, inasmuch as the same arguments apply in their 
case as in the case of Brooklyn. Moreover it is probably be- 
lieved by others besides the present writer that the consolidation 
with New York of the cities adjacent thereto, how desirable so- 
ever as asingle end, is still more desirable as the initiative 
toward another and greater end, namely : a constitutional sepa- 
ration of the consolidated city from the states whereof its exist- 
ing divisions now form a part. It is therefore proposed that the 
territory contained within the ellipse which, roughly speaking, 
would be formed by a line of flexion passing through Mount 
Vernon on the north, Jamaica on the east, Perth Amboy on the 
south, and Llewellyn Park on the west, that is to say, the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, Long Island City, Jersey City, Elizabeth, 
Newark, and Orange, together with their suburbs, shall be set 
off by the states of New York and New Jersey to be incorporated 
into a single municipality, which shall constitute a new member 
of the Federal Union to be known as the city and state of Man- 
hattan or Mannahatta. Many reasons may be adduced for such 
a separation, however startling the proposal shall appear to 
those who think of it for the first time. 
The proposed new state would obtain what its component 
parts have never been able to obtain—the right of home govern- 
ment. They have, to be sure, every one a delegation in the 
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legislature of the state to which it belongs, but these delega- 
tions, besides often being counter to one another, must work in 
conjunction with a company of legislators whose constituents 
have separate and perhaps opposite interests from their own 
constituents ; who are often ignorant of what legislation they do 
or do not require, but who are at the same time jealous of their 
prerogative and eager to use it for personal or partisan ends if 
for no other. From the very beginning, New York, and the ad- 
jacent cities as well, have had always some cause of grievance 
against the governments of the states to which they belong. 
Either their taxation is more or their representation less in pro- 
portion tothe vote of the state, or else their enterprises are 
obstructed, their ordinances over-ridden, or their administration 
in part usurped. Unsatisfactory laws are forced upon them 
through the effort to make one statute apply to the entire state. 
A densely populated and cosmopolitan community must of needs 
require different laws from a sparsely-settled and comparatively 
homogeneous community. To force upon a great metropolis the 


same laws that are accepted by a riral community is to keep its 
citizens in a constant state of irritation and to render such laws 
more honored in the breach than in the observance. 


If the cities which it is proposed to unite under one jurisdic- 
tion have cause to complain of their country legislators, so also 
has the country cause to complain of its city legislators. There 
is a mutual feeling of distrust arising from a lack of common in- 
terests. The country regards many of its city legislators either 
as representatives of special interests—lobbyists rather than 
legislators—or as demagogues of the baser sort. Moreover the 
influence of the delegations from New York and Brooklyn, or 
Newark and Jersey City, being exerted almost asa unit at 
Albany or Trenton often overweighs at those capitals the influ- 
ence of all the other legislators combined. The immense finan- 
cial and commercial interests concentered in the city of New 
York draw away the attention of legislators from the agricul- 
tural and inland trade interests. In every legislative session the 
most part of the time at Albany is taken up with affairs at the 
mouth of the Hudson. Considering the forces which organized 
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capital often employs to shape legislation in its favor, the 
country legislator at Albany is subjected to perpetual tempta- 
tion, insomuch that he is many times charged by his constituents 
with yielding thereto whether he does so or not. If he vote for 
a measure whereby any metropolitan enterprise is supposed to 
gain at the expense of the country, he is, regardless of the 
equities which may obtain, straightway accused of having sold 
out to New York. 

The fact that the cities of New York and Brooklyn are opposed 
to the remainder of the state in general politics is another cause 
of discontent. In every state or national election it is always 
New York and Brooklyn against that part of the state lying 
above the Harlem. Hence often arise opportunities for all man- 
ner of political ‘‘deals’’ between the faction-leaders of the state 
and those of these cities ; wherein the latter are always ready to 
trade state or national ballots for municipal ballots if the local 
contest be any wise close. So immense has become the political 
patronage of the city of New York that it is regarded by those 
who aspire to dispense it as of more consequence than the direc- 
tion of state legislation or even of the national government. 

The state of New York, by reason of the extraordinary growth 
of its great seaport and the number of other cities which it con- 
tains, has acquired an influence in national affairs altogether 
disproportionate to that of the other states of the Union. The 
whole country, in every question of national importance, begins 
to inquire how it is regarded by New York. That state is the 
quadrennial battle ground of national politics wherein all the 
forms of political artifice and corruption are exerted to obtain 
its thirty-six presidential electors, or its seventy-two conventional 
delegates. Its political leaders have forced terms from more 
than one federal administration. Either its governor or one of 
its senators is generally a leading presidential candidate ; and a 
cabinet minister from New York is regarded as a matter of 
course. So great preponderance of one state in the common 
Union is naturally a cause of jealousy and dissatisfaction on the 
part of the other states, hardly one of which does not chafe 
against the supremacy of New York. This feeling is little 
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affected by the fact that the least important state in the Union 
counts for the same as New York in one branch of the federal 
Congress. The Congress in either House is becoming less and 
less a dominant political factor with every year of our history. 
The verdict is made up outside of Washington and they who 
assemble there must either confirm that verdict or give place to 
those who will. And in that great extra legislative body whose 
session never adjourns, the fate of all opinions, sentiments, and 
interests depends very largely upon the action of the state 
of New York. 

Neither of the two great political parties as they now exist 
would derive any considerable advantage from the creation of 
the proposed new state. The principal change which would re- 
sult therefrom of partisan significance would be the addition of 
two members to the federal Senate as well as to the electoral 
college. The new senators and electors would be Democrats, 
but they would be offset by two Republican senators and the 
same number of electors from what would then constitute the 
state of New York ; the political position of the present state, in 
spite of the last two elections always doubtful, being succeeded 
to by New Jersey which would then become a doubtful state. 
The admission of two new senators from the denser settled part 
of the Union would in some measure repair the injustice lately 
done to that section in the matter of numerical representation 
by the admission of so many sparsely settled states. 

The reasons thus far urged in favor of the proposed new state 
appeal only to the cities which would constitute it, the states 
from whence it would be set off, and the remaining states of the 
American Union. There is however one other reason which 
might be urged by the whole of western civilization. It would 
be a crucial test of democracy. Whilst popular government, in 
form at least, was never more widely distributed than at the 
present time, the fear thereof continues an active and persistent 
force in all modern politics. Democracy limps most in its ap- 
plication to municipal government, the evil therein being 
attributed by its friends to the checks imposed upon the free 
working of the democratic principle, and by its enemies to the 
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inherent weakness of the principle itself. Many observers hold 
that the evils of democratic municipal government arise: prin- 
cipally from a neglect of the duties of citizenship on the part of 
the so-called better class. Be this as it may, nothing would 
cause this class to bestir itself politically so much as to force it 
into a position where it must act in order to protect itself. So 
long as this class may appeal for protection to an authority above 
the municipal authority, it will do so rather than take the work 
into its own hands. Upon every citizen should be laid the 
necessity of proving the virtue of democracy, and if democracy 
be unequal to certain conditions of civilization the sooner the 


world is assured of it the better. 


ALFRED H. PETERS. 































THE SCIENCE OF DEMAGOGY. 


BY THOMAS NIXON CARVER. 





T IS probable that, on the subject of individual independence 

of judgment, human nature is so sensitive that no one who 
cares to practice the art of demagogy will ever dare to profess 
any knowledge of it. This is probably the most serious objec- 
tion to the recognition of demagogy, or something equivalent to 
it, as a legitimate subject for scientific study. 

The term by which the study should be technically known 
would be hard to decide. Etymologically, nothing could possi- 
bly be better than demagogy, but this name is probably covered 
with too many centuries of obliquy ever to become respectable 
enough for such a purpose. Leaving the problem of naming 
the study to solve itself let us try to find out what that which 
we, for the present, term demagogy signifies for modern politics. 

In the first place, it must be regarded as a social phenomenon, 
older and deeper than modern political campaigns, resting on 
principles deep in human society, always and inevitably the 
accompaniment of popular government. Wherever any ques- 
tion of great moment calls for popular decision, there are 
influences, other than argument, brought to bear to affect that 
decision. Such has always been the case, and such will con- 
tinue to be the case, at least so long as human nature is so 
constructed that the majority of men prefer to have their 
religious and political thinking done for them and to be led by 
ways they know not. It will take a long time to effect such a 
reconstruction, for few principles are more deeply imbedded 
than that upon which leadership is based. This principle lies 
very near to the foundation of all government and every 
religious organization, and runs parallel with the gregarious in- 
stinct of the human species. Those governments and those 
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religious organizations which harmonize most complettly with 
this principle are the most powerful in all ages. Democracy is 
essentially demagogocracy (though of demagogues there are 
many species, good, bad, indifferent), but fortunately it is not a 
hereditary dominion. If we assume that popular government 
is to survive all other forms, have we not reason to expect, aye, 
even to hope, that the problem of gaining the popular will 
shall become a study worthy of the attention of every one who 
would serve his fellow-men just as it has long been the study of 
those who would be served by their fellow-men. 

Economic and social reformers have wasted a vast deal. of 
mental energy in the solution of economic and social problems 
because they have left unsolved the great problem of getting 
the people to adopt their measures. Few of them are willing to 
leave the regeneration of society to chance or to the blind work- 
ings of an undirected evolution, but that is precisely what they 
are doing so long as they leave to chance or to the spontane us 
action of society, the question of embodying reform measures in 
legislative form. 

The fact that people must be led rather than convinced, and 
the scholar’s failure to appreciate that fact, are the chief reasons 
for the scholar’s disaffection for party politics. But the practi- 
cal politician is keenly alive to the fact, and knows how to 
adapt himself to it. When the scholar shall also recognize it, 
and compensate for his lack of practical insight by careful 
study, he may hope to exert a controlling influence in politics. 
It was because the clergy ‘‘ had learned in the schools to manage 
words and at the confessional to manage hearts ’”’ that they were 
the politicians of the old régime, and it is because attorneys 
have learned the same arts before the bar that they have 
hitherto played so important a part in American polities. Let 
the specialist in political science learn the same things and he 
will become a power in practical politics. 

It was scarcely anticipated, at one time, that the subject of 
methods of imparting knowledge would develop into a science. 
Yet comparatively few years of popular education have given 
us the science of pedagogy—an inductive science, based upon 
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observation and experiment. Popular government, in an ex- 
tensive form, is a thing too recent as yet to afford sufficient 
material for an inductive science of demagogy. But there has 
been enough experience to prove that men, as other gregarious 
animals, follow leaders, and there ought already to be sufficient 
data to begin a study of why one leader is followed rather than 
another. Practice, which always precedes theory, has not been 
lacking. Did theory with the same certainty succeed practice 
we might safely predict the birth of the science of demagogy. 
The demagogue has flourished in this country as he has in no 
other, but like many of our products, he is not indigenous. 
Almost three thousand years ago, Absalom is recorded * to have 
placed himself before the gate to greet such as came to the king 
with a suit. Greeting each man with a kiss, and assuring him 
that his cause was just, Absalom exclaimed, ‘‘Oh that I were 
made judge in the land, that every man which hath any suit or 
cause might come unto me and I would do him justice.’”’ From 
a Similar practice among the Romans we have the word 
‘“‘ambition.’”?’ The Greeks made a decided advance in the art, 
when a class of orators arose, to whom the name demagogue was 
first applied. These orators sought to win the favor of the 
demos by harangues and rhetorical flattery. Somewhat later the 
popular favor was sought by means of free entertainments and 
shows. The Romans carried this method still further, and 
added to it the feature of the free lunch, until ‘bread and cir- 
cuses ’’? became the established means of political grace. 
Demagogy, especially in its higher form as political tactics, is 
in many ways analogous to military science. Military leaders 
know the effect of a stirring battle cry upon soldiers.. The idea 
of a political rallying ery seems to have developed from the 
battle cry. Thus in the battle of Weinsberg in 1140, Welf and 
Waibling were the battle cries of the papal and imperial parties 
respectively, Welf being the name of the papal leader and 
Waibling the name of one of the Hohenstaufen castles. During 
the long contest between the popes and the Hohenstaufens these 
names continued to distinguish the two parties. A more effective 


* 2Samuel XV. : 1-6 
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demagogical weapon was soon found in derisive and reproachful 
nicknames bestowed upon the opposition. Thus Whig, a Scotch 
word used in driving horses, and later applied to a religiously 
fanatical insurrection, was bestowed upon that English party, 
which, as successor to the Roundheads, opposed the court, while 
Tory, the name applied to the court party was an Irish word 
meaning a robber or a bully. 

Every one knows of the prevalence of nicknames among boys. 
The inherent boyishness and frolicsomeness of Americans has 
made the use of political nicknames of special importance here. 
They really furnish an excellent index to our national character. 
What other people, for instance, would think of bestowing the 
name ‘‘ Long Tom’’ upon a political hero? Among no other 
people would the title ‘‘Old Hickory”’ be accepted as a testi- 
monial of statesmanlike breadth and wisdom, especially when 
applied to a perverse, bigoted, and querulous old man, nor 
would ‘‘Tippecanoe”’ or ‘‘Old Tip”’ be regarded as carrying 
with it qualifications for the office of Chief Executive, did not 
the people regard politics as a great joke. Yet these very 
names have had much to do with the political preferences of 
many a voter. No one who has not studied it can conceive of 
the effect of such ridiculous and opprobrious names as ‘‘ Loco- 
foco,’’ ‘‘ Black Republican,” ‘‘Copperhead,’”’ or ‘‘Mugwump.”’ 
But at least one wise and shrewd party leader has had cause to 
regret the impolitic attempt of one of his friends to formulate a 
reproachful, alliterative appellation * for the opposing party. 
Those who dubbed a sincere measure for the purification of elec- 
tions by the unpopular name “ Force Bill’’ knew perfectly well 
what was inaname. A large number of men ask no more ques- 
tions when they hear that name. A similar effect is produced 
by the term ‘“Sumptuary Laws.’’ ‘‘ Protection to American 
Industries’’ appeals to a certain national feeling, and a great 
many never go back of that feeling to see whether the term is 
suited to the policy to which it is applied. 

The candidate who, to make his calling and election sure, 
kissed the babies of his constituency, survives only in extremely 
~* Rev. Mr. Burchard’s ‘‘ Rum, Romanism and Rebellion.” 
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mild form in the effusively polite candidate of to-day. But the 
governor of a western state proved the efficiency of the good old 
way of Absalom in this last decade of the nineteenth century, 
by spending days of his candidacy in the railway shops and 
other large establishments of his state, shaking the employees by 
the hand, deploring the lowness of their wages, and assuring 
them that the administration was to blame for it all. 

The stump speech, which may be regarded as a descendant of 
the harangues of the Athenian demagogues, has, until quite re- 
cently, been the favorite field of the American demagogue. 
Here he has had abundant room for the exercise of his powers. 
Here he has lashed himself into a fury over the wrongs of the 
‘dear people,’’ and shed tears over their oppression by bad and 
tyrannical politicians, monopolists, bloated bondholders, etc., 
etc. Here he has poured forth his lamentations over the dire 
and multiplex calamities in store for the country should his 
ticket be defeated, and, in case of its success, promised riches 
and blessing without end. But even the stump speech is losing 
its charm, “and can only be depended upon in extremely primi- 
tive localities. 

We have never had anything in this country so magnificently 
spectacular nor, happily, so vicious, as some of the Roman 
games. Yet, in the days of so-called political simplicity, when, 
at inaugurations, the presidential mansion was overrun by a 
festive mob for whose refreshment great tubs of punch were 
carried to different parts of the ground, or in the famous hard 
cider campaign of 1840, and the torchlight processions that sti)l 
survive, we have every essential principle of the ‘‘panem et, 
circenses’’ of the Romans. 

The use of printing has vastly augmented the power of the 
demagogue. Without its pamphleteers, the French Revolution 
could not have become what it did. And in this country the 
newspaper is the most powerful demagogical weapon. But on 
the other hand the educating power of the press is rendering the 
work of the demagogue more and more difficult. The press and 
other means for the rapid spread of intelligence have made, not 
only possible, but necessary, that American institution, the cam- 
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paign committee. It has made it possible, as it has made 
centralization possible in other lines, by bringing all parts of the 
field of operation into close communication with the central 
office. It has made it necessary because the growth of intelli- 
gence and independence has made more difficult the work of 
keeping the party in line. It can no longer be intrusted to 
seattered individual leaders. The work of conducting a political 
campaign is becoming analogous to that of conducting a military 
campaign, in that it requires centralized authority and responsi- 
bility. Thus the campaign committee has become a more funda- 
mentally important institution than is usually supposed. With 
its strong party organization, based upon the soundest principles 
of administrative science, it probably means the perpetuation of 
the two great parties of the present. But this stern view of the 
ease is relieved by the certainty that whenever any reform 
movement acquires considerable strength, it will be incorporated 
into the platform of one or the other of the parties. 

Though the campaign committee is simply organized and cen- 
tralized demagogy, and though demagogy is repugnant to our 
spirit of independence, yet the appearance of the campaign 
committee furnishes reasons for congratulation rather than con- 
dolence. It is in one sense an indication of advancing intelli- 
gence and earnestness on the part of the people. This earnest- 
ness makes them less willing to be led. We may not approve of 
the ‘‘ Blocks of Five’? method, but we may thank our stars that 
it is no longer possible to 4ead men in blocks of five hundred, 
that we have so far outgrown the days of hard cider campaigns 
that even the worst of whiskey must be judiciously administered 
to be efficacious, and that even the most spectacular torchlight 
procession cannot always be relied upon to demonstrate the 
superiority of the party’s policy. If it be true that vast quanti- 
ties of money are collected and expended in the dark for 
partisan purposes, it is also true that, to-day, no Davy Crockett 
can purchase enough whiskey with a coonskin to openly pur 
chase a score of votes. So far have we degenerated from early 
simplicity. We are at least free from the dangers that con- 
tinually threaten the Spanish-American republics from the 
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presence of jealous demagogues among an adolescent people. 
Nations, as well in their adolescence as in their dotage, too often 
repeat King Lear’s mistake. 

Moreover, the concentration of power and responsibility in 
the hands of a committee will ultimately prove of great assist- 
ance to the cause of political reform. When we have adjusted 
our ideas to the situation the strong party organization will 
make possible the practical carrying out of the proposal to re- 
quire the publication of an itemized account of receipts and ex- 
penditures of money for campaign purposes. Such a plan 
would be unthinkable without this concentration of party power 
and responsibility. 

Taking human nature as we find it in real life, with its many- 
sidedness, and its idiosyncrasies, and assuming that popular 
government is to be the government of the future, may we not 
expect to see a more thorough study of the question of how to 
guide the popular will, in short, of demagogy—a study based 
upon psychology, the science of administration, history, and an- 
thropology, and bringing to its aid all the social sciences? 

T. N. CARVER 























CIVIL SERVICE REFORM. 


BY AN EX-UNITED STATES SENATOR. 


HE offices of the government—those involving neither 
political power nor the choice of policies, but routine ad- 
ministration only—touch at some point and in some degree the 
material interest of every one of our fifty millions of people. 
To say that the men best fitted for the work should be appointed 
to these offices and should hold them until men still better fitted 
should appear is to utter a truism which not one of these fifty 
millions will controvert. And yet it has come to pass that the 
unanimity in admitting this truth in words is only equaled by 
the unanimity in disregarding it in action. It has come to pass 
that the offices are dealt with as the prizes of partisan activity ; 
as the rewards to be distributed to active faithful henchmen by 
party chiefs of high or low degree, to be held until the salary or 
emolument or honor shall have furnished a sufficient compensa- 
tion, and then to be given to another partisan worker who has 
performed later or greater service. This practice has permeated 
every part of our government, federal, state, county, township, 
and municipal. It reaches every appointive office. It involves 
every officer, almost every man supposed to have influence with 
the appointing power. It affects the appointment and tenure as 
well of the laborers on the streets as of the members of the 
Cabinet. 

It is not necessary to particularize. The universal rule—if 
there be any exception, it only emphasizes the rule—is service 
and office, partisan work and official salary as pay, and change 
in the office-holder as soon as the salary shall have paid for the 
work or a better or newer worker appears. 

This is the spoils system. The name explains it. The name 
opens up to every thoughtful man, nay, to every man who will 
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see even without thinking, a vision of wrong, injustice, brutality, 
wastefulness, recklessness, fraud, peculation, degradation of per- 
sons and of parties, which has driven from public life much of 
the cultivated intellect and refined morality of the country and 
fills even the most hopeful mind with sadness for much in the 
present and grave anxiety for the future. 

. The idea that one hundred thousand offices, purely adminis- 
trative, almost absolutely clerical in their nature, paying $100,- 
000,000 a year are to be distributed by the President and his 
appointees, after every election and as often during his term as 
the rapacity of place-hunters can persuade or force him, as the 
rewards of partisan service to be earned by mere personal 
activity or contribution of monéy, is a crime against the civili- 
zation of the age. It is the prolific parent of fraud, and cor- 
ruption and brutality. It sets up the emoluments of office as.the 
prize of party struggles, and the stimulant of partisan effort ; 
and the love of money induces a ferocious activity in the pursuit 
of party success, which is the condition of getting office. 

Necessarily, by the logic of the system, which is stronger than 
the determination of good men, however strong they may be, in 
its farthest ramification, it awards the highest comparative 
prizes to those who have done the most of the dirtiest work of 
our lowest politics. It makes our presidents and our secretaries 
peddlers of office and diverts their time and attention from a 
wise and faithful discharge of the high duties with which they 
are charged. President Garfield in his delirium exclaimed in a 
tone of agony: ‘‘ Do tell that crowd of office seekers I cannot 
see them to-day—TI am so sick.’ This incident was exquisitely 
touching—it was a burning reproach to the system. 

This system drives senators and representatives into such 
position that they not only neglect the chief duty of legislation, 
but too often they are tempted by their friends and supporters, 
and are almost coerced, to make support of administration con- 
ditional upon obtaining offices for their friends. But this is not 
all nor even the worst. This appeal to love of money and love 
of patronage as the stimulus to exertion creates a fierce and brutal 
party spirit which stops at no wrong in the accomplishment of 
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itsend. It makes an intelligent exercise of the elective franchise 
impossible. It makes a free election and a fair count impossible. 
It levies contributions on all the offices and expends the vast 
sums thus collected in corrupting the voters. It lowers the tone 
and degrades the sentiment not only of public men, but, more 
important still, of the whole people behind them. Of the former 
class under this system Josiah Quincy said : 


There are creatures who under pretense of serving the people are in 
fact serving themselves ; creatures who in truth are spending their time 
mousing at the doors of the palace or the crannies of the departments, 
and laying low snares to catch for themselves or their relatives every 
stray office that flits by them ; who openly abandon their duties and put 
their places and their consciences for sale in defiance of the multiplied, 
strong, and tender ties by which ‘they are bound to their country, 
Why, sir, the clamor of the craving animals at the Treasury trough is 
heard in this Capitol. Such running, such jostling, such climbing over 
one another’s backs, such squealing because the trough is so narrow and 
the company is so crowded ! 


Mr. Quincy’s description was true to the letter and has been 
true ever since. The spoils system has impaired the efficiency 
of the service. A single example will illustrate. During 1,565 


consecutive secular days prior to 1871, the removals in the cus- 
tom house at New York numbered 1,678 ; more than at the rate 
of one for every day for nearly five years. The aggregate was 
nearly equal to the removal of every man on the force twice in 
that time. This office bas nothing to do with party politics. It 
is an office where duties on merchandise and other imports of 
the value of $600,000,000 yearly are to be estimated and collected, 
and where half a million dollars are daily collected. At no 
other port in the world is the business so large. The result was 
such as might have been expected. Bribes were accepted. 
Elections were coerced. Money was extorted from merchants. 
Smuggling and undervaluation took place. In 1874 it cost the 
United States nearly $7,000,000 to collect duties on less than 
$700,000,000 of imports, while in the ‘same year it cost Great 
Britain only $5,000,000 to collect the duties on $1,000,000,000 of 
imports. The collection of revenue at that time cost in the 
United States three times as much as in France, four times a8 
much as in Germany, and five times as much as in Great Brit- 
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ain. I refer to the excellent work of Mr. Eaton on this subject. 
The late Secretary Windom made this statement : 


One of the most obvious objections to the present mode of appoint- 
ment is that it tends to convert the departments into mere charitable 
institutions for the purpose of supporting people who are unable to sup- 
port themselves. Of the numerous applications made at the Treasury 
Department, I would be safe in saying that five sixtlis are based upon 
the inability of the person applying to support himself. . . . The 
best services are not secured and the appointments are not properly dis- 
tributed. 

The system of appointment and removals has prevented the 
most worthy from entering the service ; has kept those within it 
in ceaseless anxiety ; has discouraged fidelity and has invited the 
disreputable and incompetent to press for places. It has de- 
graded the tone of the service. It has debauched the public 
morals and disturbed the public peace. It made Guiteau a 
possible aspirant for office, and assassination a possible ven- 
geance for his disappointment. 

These are the fruits of the spoils system. If good and true 
and faithful men are found in the public service, as they cer- 
tainly are in the departments and elsewhere, it is in spite of all 
these tendencies. 

We must supplant this system: we must chase it out with hue 
and ery. In its place we must put another and better system 
founded on the idea that public offices are public trusts to be ad- 
ministered solely for the public good; that the fittest men shall 
administer them until still fitter and better men shall be found ; 
that offices have no right to exist, except for the reason that the 
faithful execution of the duties attached to them is necessary to 
the public welfare and the maximum of efficiency and minimum 
of cost constitute the only condition on which they should exist. 
We must establish the idea that the business of fifty millions of 
people must be transacted by business men on business princi- 
ples, and all the more rigidly and faithfully because it is the 
business of the people. 

If vacancies were to be filled only by the one man whom 
proper intelligent comparison, based on competition, should 
show to be the fittest, irrespective of personal influence or 
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action, how little would be the demand for removals. If re. 
movals were only for causes of inefficiency or unfaithfulness or 
because another was shown to be fitter and better, how little 
would be the scramble for office. This is the merit system, the 
only true system. It appoints men who are honest, capable, and 
faithful. It keeps in service those who are proved to have such 
qualifications. It would open the civil service to all who choose 
to aspire. It would fill that service with the men proven to be 
the best by fair competition. It would elevate the tone of all 
aspirants by making them feel that they owe nothing to patron- 
age, but all to merit. It would make that service tenfold more 
efficient and reduce the expenses. It would set up principle and 
not emolument as the prize of party struggle. It would destroy 
the dangerous quality, even if it did not sensibly modify the 
zeal, of party spirit. It would consign politics to men of higher 
aspirations and nobler aims. It would elevate the motives, and 
therefore the tone, of party strife. It would raise the temper 
and style of public partisan discussion. It would eliminate the 
brutality of our politics. It would leave to our presidents and 
secretaries and congressmen time and heart for their high 
duties. 

The merit system would do all this and more. Its beneficent 
spirit would give to merit the highest rewards, and would there- 
fore stimulate excellences into competition. It would demand 
and stimulate a higher grade of intellectual and political edu- 
cation. It would in time reach popular elections and appoint- 
ments to the offices which dictate policies. It would have the 
sanction of public opinion and through it stamp out all inter- 
ference with a free ballot and a fair count, whether by fraud or 
force or intimidation of voters. It would put an end to politi- 
cal assessments and the expenditure of immense corruption 
funds. Like Jacob’s ladder, its foot would be on the earth, its 
top in the heavens, and angels, bearing its blessings would 
descend upon it. It would realize the aspiration of the con- 
vention of Massachusetts which far back in the olden times 
ordained the provisions of its constitution ‘‘to the end that it 
may be a government of the laws, and not of men.”’ 
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Are we to believe that the spoils system is so strongly in- 
trenched in the affections or the prejudices or the habits of our 
people that we cannot eradicate it? I refer to our early history. 
This was not the system of the Constitution nor our fathers and 
is but sixty years old. I refer to the history of England. The 
spoils system had been carried to perfection there. Its evils had 
been aggravated by the fact that it had entered the church and 
the army, as well as the civil service, and by the further fact 
that the nobility and hierarchy monopolized the spoils. If we 
read Trevelyan’s life of Charles James Fox or Macaulay’s 
history from the accession of William, we wonder at the un- 
paralleled robbery of the government and the people ; and yet 
after one hundred and fifty years of luxuriant growth, while the 
nobility and the ministry and the members of Parliament were 
in the full enjoyment of the patronage in church and state in 
face of an adverse Parliament, in 1855 Lord Palmerston by an 
order in council cut up the system, root and branch, and intro- 
duced competitive examinations. Parliament by direct vote 
condemned the change, but the ministry persevered, enforced 
the order in council, made examinations and appointed accord- 
ing to merit. In less than one year Parliament reversed its con- 
demnation and volunteered to make any appropriation which 
should be found necessary and in less than two years Parliament, 
by a unanimous vote, declared that the system ought to be 
extended to the whole civil service. It has been so extended 
and Gladstone a few years ago in his place in the House of Com- 
mons declared amidst applauding cheers that the full extent of 
his patronage was the appointment of his own private secretary. 
The British system may not be entirely suited to our conditions. 
The tenure of office, the age of entrance, the retiring pension, 
the establishment of an official class by encouraging young men 
toenter and providing for them for life perhaps cannot and 
ought not to be transplanted here ; but the history of this change 
of system in the British Empire presents to us a splendid ex- 
ample of self-denial and courage and power in eradicating an 
acknowledged abuse. Must we believe that our people, our 
government, our Executive cannot do so much in this direction 
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as the Parliament and ministry of Great Britain have so success. 
fully accomplished in the last thirty-five years? 

The importance of the subject, the imperative demand for 
some improvement should secure the most earnest attention on 
the part of every good citizen. It should be regarded in no 
spirit of narrow partisanship, but in a feeling of devotion to 
right principles. 

The fundamental idea of a wholesome civil service system is 
that whenever a new appointment or promotion is necessary to 
be made, such appointment or promotion shall be given to the 
man who is best fitted to discharge the duties of the position, and 
that such fitness shall be ascertained by an open, fair, honest, 
and impartial competitive examination. The impartiality of 
these examinations should be secured by every safeguard which 
the wit of man can devise. They should be open to all who 
present themselves, and should be tests of the fitness of the 
applicant for the particular place to which he aspires. A copy- 
ing clerk should not be examined in astronomy, a mail distribu- 
tor in mineralogy, nor a weigher or gauger in ancient history. 
The suggestion to the contrary accompanied by a sneer, which 
we so often hear savors rather of ignorance in the objector than 
defect in the system. 

There are many cases to which the civil service is not yet 
.applicable. In cases of election by the people the choice must 
be left to the discretion and judgment of the people. In cases 
where the officer exercises political power and contributes to the 
formulation and success of policies, it is essential that the party 
to which the people have confided the administration, and on 
which they have reposed the responsibility, should have its 
chosen and confidential agents. In cases where the Constitution 
has confided the appointment and confirmation to the discretion 
of the President and Senate, it may well be doubted whether 
Congress has the power to limit that discretion. In this matter 
no doubtful power should be exercised. 

There are, however, more than one hundred thousand offices 
not included in the classes named. Their salaries alone—not in- 
cluding expenditures under their control—reach more than one 
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hundred millions of dollars. They conduct absolutely the entire 
routine civil service. At some point they come in contact with 
every one of our fifty million people. If civil service can deal 
successfully with this great number ; if it can fill these hundred 
offices with the men most capable to discharge the duties ; if this 
hundred million dollars of salaries can be eliminated from the 
prizes for which hundreds of thousands of men contend with 
such unscrupulous ferocity at every presidential election, a 
public opinion irresistible as the tornado or earthquake will 
demand that a reform alike in quality, though not by the same 
methods, shall be made in appointments by the President and 
even in elections by the people. 

Never was there a more favorable opportunity for a great 
party to rise above the plane of partisanship and take a stand 
upon the broad principles of statesmanship and patriotism than 
the present. We are now in the majority and the offices will 
soon be within our grasp. Let us declare that we will have none 
of these offices except those that may be won by’merit. Let us 
give proof of our past pretended sincerity in this great reform. 
Let us make the coming administration one of purity and 
patriotism and statesmanship and convince even our opponents 
that we contend for power not that we miry enjoy the emolu- 
ments of office but that we may lead the country in the pathways 
of advancement and beneficence under the inspiration of a true 
democracy. This patronage, however pleasant for the moment, 
is a Snare and a curse to any man or any party. Let us put it 
‘behind us now and destroy it as Lord Palmerston crushed it in 
England. Let us stand upon the right, no matter what our 
opponents may have done or what we may have done in the past, 
and we will in the future reap our inestimable reward in having 
disengaged our party and our President from influences which 
will surely plant the seeds of early defeat for present victory, 
and in having saved our country from the perils which now 
environ it. 



































CURRENCY OBJECT LESSONS. 


BY WILLIAM KNAPP, ESQ. 


URING the last two decades frequent business depressions 
have taken place, originating in Black Friday, the North- 
ern Pacific failure, the recent suspension of the old house of 
Baring Bros., and other causes, and many are of the opinion that 
unless there is some financial relief soon, the people will lose all 
conception of the blessings of good times. 
Perhaps the most unexpected financial disaster ever witnessed 
in this country, existed from the time when silver was demone- 
tized in 1873, to the time when it was partially restored, as 
standard money, in 1878. It was a great industrial revolution 
and time of general financial distress caused, no doubt, by the 
change in the monetary standard of values, and from which we 
shall not fully recover till silver is fully remonetized. It is not 
within the scope of this article to show any specific results 
growing out of that great and far-reaching monetary revolution. 
It will be necessary to speak of the causes which have operated 
in bringing about the adoption of the single gold standard, and 
its general effects upon the creditor and debtor classes, before 
coming to the subject of silver purchases and some proposed 
remedies for the present condition of our industrial affairs. 
Some writers are not fair in giving the reasons for the demone- 
tization of silver. The reasons are stated in the interest of the 
creditor classes wholly, claiming that it was because silver was 
cheaper as a result of the increased production, and not that the 
dearness of gold and its continual appreciation were the causes. 
Now it may be admitted that silver is subject to fluctuations in 
value, to which it would not be if fully remonetized, but it has 
been clearly demonstrated that gold has been continually be- 
coming more and more dear, at the average rate of one per cent 
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every year for the past thirty years, as recently estimated by a 
celebrated member of the British Parliament. This is one 
reason given by President Andrews, a delegate to the Brussels 
conference, for a bimetallic standard, from the fear that in the 
future, gold being too precious, must give place to silver for 
monetary purposes. If gold and silver are thus diverging in 
value—silver growing cheaper and gold dearer—what shall we 
do for money in the future? Bring them together by bimetallism 
and the intrinsic value of one will be equal to that of the other. 

The whole world is debtor to England, France, Germany, Hol- 
land, and Belgium, and it is for their interest to maintain the 
single gold standard. The bimetallic nations could, as it is 
claimed in England, pour large quantities of silver upon the 
London market in payment of their debts, and trade in all 
necessary productions might become so restricted, because of this 
inclination to pay in bad money, that many of these countries 
would suffer by being required to settle upon a gold basis. But 
this would not be the case with the United States. A foreign 
restricted trade would benefit us, if we were under a bimetallic 
standard. Under a protective tariff we have produced most of 
the manufactured goods we need, and, if the double standard is 
restored, we can continue to do so. 

England demonetized silver in 1816, when a large frade was 
carried on with her vast possessions in Asia, where ten or 
twelve ounces of silver would purchase one ounce of gold, 
while in Europe it took from fourteen to fifteen ounces of silver 
to buy one ounce of gold, thus making a profit of from three to 
four per cent on her silver. She also had an enormous debt as a 
result of her long wars. 

When silver was demonetized in the United States and the 
other creditor nations of Europe, our war debt was very large, 
and we did not fully realize the motives of foreign financiers in 
calling the international conference held in Paris in 1867, for the 
purpose of securing the demonetization of silver. But the 
effect became apparent when we discovered that a large part of 
our bonds were held in Europe, and that nearly $490 more 
interest was received every day on fifty million four per cent 
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United States bonds, by the holders, under a gold standard, 
than under our former bimetallic standard, ten per cent being 
the difference in the value of the silver dollar as reckoned under 
the silver standard instead of the gold standard. 

Many plans have been tried for maintaining the gold standard 
here. The 5-20 bonds, before silver was cut down, were sold to 
redeem the greenback circulation and were but partially 
restored by national bank circulation; and since 1882 the 
national bank circulation has been contracted about $191, 000,000. 
At the close of the war in 1865, our currency amounted to 
$2,242,000,000, in round numbers, and the total amount of this 
contraction to the present time has been about $600,000,000, 
without reference to the per capita amount in actual circulation 
from time to time, which has at times amounted to only one half 
of the full volume. 

We have been compelled, in connection with the other mono- 
metallic countries, to submit to the scramble for gold which is 
continually going on, because of the limited quantities of gold 
to meet the demands; and we have generally been used as a 
cat’s-paw to satisfy the requirements and ‘greed of other gold 
standard nations. When the Bank of England finds it necessary 
to increase its amount of gold, discounts are raised sufficient for 
that purpose and the gold flows into her vaults. For the past 
two years the banks of Europe have increased their reserves at 
the expense of the United States. The Bank of France re- 
cently, to get our gold, credited our gold coin at a slightly 
higher figure approximating the value of gold bars. The larger 
banks of Europe allow interest upon consignments of coin from 
the time the specie leaves New York, which we formerly lost 
while it was in transit, thus causing our gold to flow to Europe. 

The silver bullion purchase act of 1890 has added to the total 
volume of our currency more than $114,000,000 in the best of 
money—treasury notes payable in coin—looking decidedly 
toward the ultimate free coinage of silver, which has no doubt 
very greatly relieved our people from the full effects of the 
present industrial depression throughout the world. The plan 
of the friends of gold is to stop silver purchases under this act 
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first, and settle banking and currency questions afterwards. 
The plan of the friends of silver is to continue silver purchases 
until the free coinage of silver is secured equal with gold and to 
adjust the currency and banking with that end in view. So the 
great question before the people—more important than tariffs or 
any other subject of legislation is, shall the bimetallic standard 
be restored or shall the single gold standard be permanently 
established ? 

It is claimed that by continuing silver purchases foreign 
holders of American securities will sell at every moderate 
advance ; that foreign capital invested in lands, cattle companies, 
manufacturing and other industries here, will be withdrawn and 
withheld in the future, and that the currency will be further de- 
based and brought to a silver basis; but similar objections were 
made in 1885, on the incoming of the new administration, to 
secure the stoppage of the annual coinage of twenty-four 
million silver dollars under the Bland Act. I believe, however, 
that to contract the currency now by stopping the annual supply 
of about fifty-two million dollars under the Sherman Act of 1890 
would very greatly increase the present stringency, and perhaps 
be a road to the free coinage of silver, but one which it would 
not be safe to try. 

Most of the industrial evils of which the people are making 
universal complaints, spring from the dear gold standard of 
values and a largely contracted non-legal tender currency which 
is very good for the creditor but very bad for the debtor classes. 
And now I ask why these industrial depressions occur so often 
and last so long? The answer to the first part of the question is, 
that all business must adjust itself to the volume of the currency 
available to carry it on, when in fact the currency should always 
be sufficient in volume and free for use at all times to meet the 
needs of development and trade, so that when times would he 
better under right currency conditions they could be better. 
When the trades and industries become successful and prosper- 
ous a check must necessarily happen, because of inadequacy of 
the currency, and labor and everything a man has to sell are 
undergoing a shriaking process. Debtors are unable to meet 
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their obligations, their lands, stocks of goods, corporate shares, 
and like property are absorbed by the creditor classes. Is it 
any wonder that, under this squeezing process to which the 
people are continually subjected, wealth is accumulating rapidly 
in the hands of the few? 

Much is said about the cheap dollar, but we hear nothing 
about a bad currency. The standard dollar or money is that 
fixed unit of value which a debtor can compel a creditor to take 
in payment of his debt, or it is whatever is, by law, made a 
legal tender in discharge of obligations. The term currency is 
more extensive in its’: meaning, and may be defined to be what- 
ever is intended to pass current as money. Bank bills area 
part of our currency but they are not money, and bank checks 
run a short race as currency but they are not money. The old 
state bank circulation is a good representation of a bad cur- 
rency. The present bank notes may be somewhat better be- 
cause redeemable when the government gets around to them, 
but if a universal suspension of the banks should take place, 
as some fear, that kind of currency would be nearly as bad, 
because not redeemable in time to do any good—on demand. 

We have, as it seems to me, for a long time been drifting away 
from correct theories of the functions of money, and the duties 
of the government in reference to the currency. We have lost 
sight of an important truth, which is that all the money and the 
currency belong to the people, and not to the government nor to 
any favored class ; and that all the government has to do is to 
provide a good, flexible, and sufficient currency, and not limit 
its volume, but leave it free to be regulated by the great law of 
supply and demand. It would be found that we never would 
have more money in circulation than the demands of trade and 
business require. With an increase in population of over 
twenty-seven million in nearly thirty years and the consequent 
increase in business and a continually contracted currency, how 
could our government officials know how much currency is 
needed or how much would be absorbed in business. ; 

The present system of banking in this country and, in fact, in 
the world, plays a very important part in continuing hard times. 
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This currency is used for reserves, and that not needed for 
reserves is, to a great extent, locked up for years and kept from 
circulation. They practice discriminations, and by such 
methods, reduce the circulation. of our currency to a very small 
per capita sum. The great world-bank—the clearing house— 
having its center in London, has created a vast system of credit, 
through which a volume of trade was done in this country 
alone during the past year, amounting to over $6,100,000,000 
upon ninety-two per cent of credit using only eight per cent 
cash in settling balances. This becomes a pretext for con- 
tracting the currency and materially aids in carrying on vast 
speculations. 

The assistance extended to the Baring Bros. by the Bank of 
England, though considered by financiers to be an evidence of 
modern banking skill, is causing a long period of depression in 
which none are injured but the debtor classes. I firmly believe 
it would be better for the people—the great middle classes—to 
have a complete collapse and be over with it, than to have 
chronic hard times. If the attack is acute there will be a 
longer period of health after recovery. A good illustration is at 
hand. An Ohio Life and Trust Company failed, August 24, 
1857, for about $7,000,000, causing a sharp panic. Soon the 
banks of New York, Boston, and most other large cities sus- 
pended payments and failures were numerous. The reaction 
was rapid. In a few months the banks resumed and in the 
following spring money was easy and business good, and such 
would always be the case if our currency was properly adjusted. 

This is a most critical time in our financial history. The 
banks naturally desire to become perpetual and are seeking 
legislation to that end. But it must be remembered that they 
were a war necessity and, being based on the public debt, and 
brought into existence by the imposition of a ten per cent tax 
upon state circulation, which merely suspended the state banks, 
they were intended to be temporary. The people desire to pay 
off this debt and it would have been easily discharged before 
this time had it not been for the demonetization of silver and the 
appreciation of gold on an average of twenty per cent since 
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that time, the contraction of the currency and its continual 
manipulations to sustain the gold standard. 

One plan to perpetuate the present system is to refund the 
debt for a long time at a low rate of interest, that these bonds 
may be used for the redemption of its circulating notes as at 
present, but the friends of the measure fear the people will 
not approve this. 

Another is to allow posterity to assist in the payment of the 
pension claims now amounting to nearly $200,000,000 annually. 
The proposed plan is to issue bonds for one half of this debt, to 
run fifty years, to be used by the banks as under the present 
debt to replenish the currency. But this large pension debt is 
liable to be cut down as it is considered by many of all political 
parties to be unreasonable and the party coming into power will 
not be likely to favor such a project. 

There are those who propose to unite the railroad companies 
with the banks and the government in a grand communistic 
partnership by allowing the national banks to purchase railroad 


bonds as well as government bonds for the purpose of securing 
their circulation, as under the old plan. It is needless to say 
that this contrivance of basing the banks upon railroad company 
debts and thus creating a strong community of interest between 
these corporations would be much more objectionable than the 
old method. 


It is also proposed to repeal the state bank tax on circulation, 
assuming it to be unconstitutional, and revive the state banks, 
and, in connection with the national banks, form a dual system 
of rivalry between them in the banking business. For this sys- 
tem it is claimed that the state bank would have to be made as 
good as the national or the people would not use it, and that if 
as good, it would meet with no opposition in any locality or 
state and would not be subjected to the discount rates of ex- 
change of the old state notes. 

But the people will not be satisfied with a single gold standard 
and silver entirely eliminated from use as standard money under 
such a system. The currency would then comprise gold, sub- 
sidiary coins for small change, and state and national bank bills, 
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the great mass of which would be non-legal tender. This money 
not being good we would not have a sound currency. 

The people ought not to be dependent upon a currency issued 
by banks, any more than if issued by a railroad or manufactur- 
ing corporation. The great need of the people is the bimetallic 
standard restored, and government promissory notes, made a 
legal tender, for use by banking institutions on the same terms 
as by individuals, and on no other or different conditions. They 
should be limited in amount, approximating somewhat the 
minimum amount required, be it $10,000,000 or $1,200,000,000. 
The amount necessary above that would be supplied by gold 
and silver in the form of specie or certificates, which would give 
the currency all the flexibility needed under the varying con- 
ditions of business. This government money would come into 
circulation gradually until the limited volume would be reached. 

In this way it could be determined how much currency is 
needed to meet the necessities of all trades and industries ; and, 
for the first time in our history, we would have a good, 
sufficient, and flexible currency, which it is the duty of the 
government to supply. Panics might occur, but they would be 
of short duration, and chronic hard times would cease. 

There need be no fears of the disappearance of gold or that 
we shall come to a silver basis. If gold should cross the ocean 
for ashort time it would soon come back under the laws of supply 
and demand. Trade would be restricted in single gold standard 
countries, which would result in our benefit. By adding to the 
money stock of the world a volume of standard money, equal to 
one half that set free by the adoption of bimetallism in this 
country, the scramble for gold would cease, and all values and 
labor would be stimulated to that extent throughout the world. 

WILLIAM KNAPP. 

































MUST THE CORPORATION GO? 


BY LIVY S. RICHARD. 


OCIETY, in any phase, is simply a grand illustration of the 
survival of the fittest. The strongest thrive ; the weaker 
are crushed. There exists among the masses a firm if not always 
well-informed opposition to what is called state supremacy, or 
that form of socialism which exalts the government above and 
beyond all exaltation of the governed. In any company 
mention of this accentuated paternalism will be greeted with 
warm debate, ending at times in unusual impetuosity of argu- 
ment. Yet who of these ready opponents of centralization, ex- 
cept. the vote seeker, lifts his voice against the corporation, that 
fertile parent of economic misery *? 

Before corporate privileges became the common gifts of states, 
there were turmoil and envy and strife, no doubt, but they took 
the individual form. Men were considered simply and singly as 
men ; some weak—they were beaten in life’s race ; some strong— 
they became both rich and great. Inequalities in capacities 
begat inequalities in opportunities and we had in miniature the 
tangle which now confronts us, but with this important differ- 
ence—the victors won their battles alone, the vanquished 
accepted defeat alone ; things were on their normal basis, each 
tub standing on its proper bottom. 

But by and by some shrewd man, already able to cope with any 
rival upon an individual footing, already a giant among a mass 
of comparative pigmies, bethought him of a scheme. To a 
dozen of such as he, each potent far in excess of the average in 
the potentialities of the struggle for existence, he said: ‘‘ Let 
us combine our talents. In union is not only strength and 
economy of forces but in such a union as you and I shall try to 
legalize there shall be something greater even than those ; there 
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shall be business life eternal, a prolongation of powers, a 
direction of united energies which shall continue after each of 
us has gone to his final sleep.’”’ So they organized, applied for 
a charter, and in due course of time became a corporation, a 
thing impersonal, intangible, everlasting, which pain cannot 
reach, death overthrow, nor common human sympathies move. 

In all the ages it has been the voice of prudence that legisla- 
tion by class for class is both unjust and unwise. Yet where in 
the history of American legislation was the far-seeing councillor 
to warn the several states against falling into that aggravated 
pitfall of partiality and favoritism which confers upon associa- 
tions of men powers which are impossible of exercise by the in- 
dividual citizen? And when, in the armory of cunning devices 
to stifle republican rule was there forged a more effective 
weapon against honest government than that which created 
bodies of men with powers against which the single citizen has 
ever been unarmed? Knowing little and caring less for the 
technicalities of the laws relating to corporations, I contend that 
on general principles, measured only by the trustworthy rule of 
homely, common sense, corporations and the arrogation by the 
state of the right to create corporations have done more to 
complicate our social system than any other single agency in the 
history of economics. 

Having formulated this general proposition as to the premise of 
my argument, let us see whether in many contemporary facts 
and movements not to go farther back, I cannot find proofs to 
bear me out. It will not be doubted, I fancy, that our affairs as 
a people are in a somewhat deplorable state. Only the gracious 
bounty of a Providence that endowed us with inestimable 
natural resources has prevented the repetition among us, in one 
short century, of conditions of extreme wealth made vivid by 
contrast with extreme poverty which, in less energetic nations, 
have required for their development from a dozen to a score of 
centuries. The great army of the unemployed is as much of a 
fact in degree in New York as it is in London ; the difference in 
numbers is not marked by the proportional difference in extent 
of history or age of pauperizing forces. Nor do I need to prove 
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what is everywhere conceded, that this rapid massing of the few 
against the many, this electric multiplication of the millionaire 
and the tramp, the plutocrat and the pauper, has been chiefly 
accomplished during the past three decades, when by a coinci- 
dence that is striking if nothing more, there has been the 
greatest call for corporate charters as invaluable aids in the 
accumulation of fortunes. 

Tam no pessimist and my interpretation of the many mur- 
murs of social unrest among the people has not led me to 
despair of the future of our race. But it would be idle and vain 
to shut our ears to the noises of the hour, in the foolish fancy 
that thereby would the clamor be subdued. What is it that in 
the past few years, years within the easy memory of men still 
living, has transformed a contented and peaceful nation, crude 
perhaps and surrounded by many natural obstacles strangers 
to the children of to-day, yet quaint, quiet, and full of homely 
virtues, into one seething, struggling mass into which the leaven 
of discontent is daily making more manifest inroads? Why is it 
that ever and anon there is heard an especially loud roar as 


some new economical teacher mounts to the pedestal of popu- 
larity bearing aloft a unique prescription for tranquillity and 
prosperity and carrying the multitude with him until his 
successor, more fluent in pretenses, wrests the leadership from 
his relaxing grasp? What do all these changes mean? Whence 
comes all this turmoil? What is the secret of this great un- 
rest? 


Is it not that we, as a generous and all too confiding people, 
have begotten a child which is growing up and devouring us? 
Is it not that the multiplication of corporate privileges—I will 
not call them rights—has proceeded until in sheer defense there 
must be combination of those that remain; until in the very 
nature of things we are presenting the spectacle, each day more 
clearly defined, not, as in the olden time, of knight against 
knight, when the good stout arm wrought out its own fair record, 
with none to cry it shame; but, instead, of slinking and 
cowardly centralizations of effort, yclept corporations or unions 
or assemblies or whatsoever else it may be, each striving to 
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escheat the other through some trick of erratic or venal legisla- 
tion or by dint of reptilian cunning? 

I ask my reader to survey in a casual fashion—for I confess to 
no deeper preparation myself—some of the surface signs which 
appear to indicate this abnormal condition. There was intro- 
duced at Albany not many months ago a bill which sought to 
regulate the price of,coal and likewise to determine, through an 
already established commission, by whom it should be hauled 
and sold. Was there ever in all our history a more immediate 
clamor against a socialistic proposition than that which greeted 
the McMahon coal bill? ‘If the state dare affix the price of 
coal,’”’? said the ready chorus of the Bombastes Furioso press, 
‘who shall say that it may not come into my store and regulate 
the selling price of my boots and shoes, or go into your factory 
and say who shall haul and sell your woven cloth?’’ Such street 
corner logic as this found many believers. But what if the 
shoe shop be a chartered one, or the factory a corporation ; has 
the state no right to regulate its own? Is there any principle in 
common sense, however it may read in the statute books, why a 
legislative body which uses its delegated authority to confer 
special opportunities of possible blackmail upon favored classes 
may not when the people so will it, interpose that same 
authority to put a stop to the blackmail when it is apparent that 
the favor has been intolerably abused? Yet, strong as this 
McMahon bill is in principle, if we accept the assertions of its 
framers as to the recent fluctuations in the prices of anthracite 
coal, its enactment would serve only to add perplexity to per- 
plexity ; to crown complication with complication. For, if we 
begin putting restrictions about the business of an unpopular 
corporation, who dare say that we may not suppress it altogether 
and substitute in its place state ownership and management of 
the industry at first hand ? 

And this brings me around to the Donnelly bill in Wisconsin, 
which seeks to apply the logic of events by ordering the confis- 
cation and conduct by the government of this same industry of 
mining and transportation because, out in Wisconsin, it is the 
popular belief that fuel is too dear. We cannot combat this 
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bill by any appeal to argument. The state has created these 
corporations which it now finds, or thinks it finds, a menace to 
the popular welfare ; and it is a law above all other statutes that 
a parent should have authority over his own child. The practical 
difficulties of so hedging that child about by technical re- 
strictions and imperfect statutes would be found, upon trial, to 
be more productive of trouble than the original evil itself, but 
that evil, too, having proved intolerable, hence would arise, in 
due time, the alleged need of complete confiscation. This is 
paternalism’s logical culmination. There is no secure middle 
ground. 

But, what would confiscation involve? We cannot well say 
that the mines and the railroads shall be seized by the state and 
yet permit the banks and the limited commercial companies to 
goon. True, they may at present be less productive of com- 
plaint than the former. There is no assurance, however, that in 
due process of time a popular outcry may not go out against 
them, too, similar to that which now urges seizure of mines and 
cars ; and, having taken the first step, how shall we in consist- 
ency refuse to take the second? Already discontent mounts 
high against banks incorporated under federal generosity. We 
shall doubtless see the end of national banks in rapid order as a 
result of the recent western rural revolt. But the evils of 
which national banks are accused can be traced in nearly, if not 
quite, equal degree in banks which owe their corporate form to 
state authority. A few collapses, one or two periods of financial 
depression and, the initiative having been taken in the manner 
heretofore indicated, it would seem to be a reasonable prophecy 
that state banks, too, would have to go. And thus the move- 
ment of seizure and paternal assumption of control would 
progress. We should have state or municipal gas works, water 
companies, newspapers, printing shops, shoe and drug and 
general supply stores, this, that, and the other industry until 
the commercial if not the beatific social dreams of Edward 
Bellamy and his fellow-nationalists would be in a fair way of 
substantial realization. The individual citizen would be com- 
pletely lost in the maze of spreading paternalism and the worst 
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of it is that those of us who now cry out against the centralizing 
tendency would have it cast in our teeth as an argument which 
we could not meet that when the state, our state, the govern- 
ment before ‘‘ Looking Backward’’ was written or any similar 
modern Utopia conceived, granted its first corporate charter it 
took the step and established the precedent which led by inex- 
orable logic to the revolutionary sequences that followed. 

It is in the light of these real and potential perplexities, not 
less than in view of their own intrinsic unfairness and injustice, 
that I condemn corporations. There was waged in this country 
at a time within easy recall a formidable battle against the 
‘‘robbery of the many for the benefit of the few’’ and upon 
such a platform—the sincerity of which I shall leave to the 
reader to decide—Grover Cleveland was elected President and 
the Democratic party received a vindication in Congress by 
majorities at the amazing size of which the friends of tariff pro- 
tection are still reeling and gasping. Opinion may well differ 
as to whether the propagation of home industries by reasonable 
and moderate protective duties falls within the proper scope of 
revenue legislation. But I venture to predict that in the 
reaction which will follow the accumulated and arrogant abuse 
of the corporate franchise in the speeding day when great 
wealth, won through the complaisance of easily influenced legis- 
lators rather than by individual honesty, integrity, and fairness, 
will be deprived of its favorite weapon of extortion by the wrath 
of reasserted manhood, there will be bred a leadership and born 
a revolution beside which that of Grover Cleveland and the 
tariff reform triumph of 1892 will be as some child’s legend 
dwarfed by the larger knowledge of the listening adult. 


Livy S. RIcHARD. 































































































_ A CONSTITUTIONAL RESTRICTION. 


BY WILLIAM W. PHELPS, MEMBER OF THE MONTANA BAR, 


HE second article of the Federal Constitution is devoted 
exclusively to the executive branch of our government. 
Here the duties, powers, and qualifications of ‘ the chief magis- 
trate of the nation’’ are laid down as a part of the fundamental 
‘law of the land. e 

Among the qualifications we find that ‘“‘no person except a 
natural born citizen, or a citizen of the United States at the 
time of the adoption of this Constitution, shall be eligible to the 
office of President.’’ 

This qualification is characterized as a disfiguration of that 
Constitution in the January number of THE AMERICAN JOURNAL 
OF POLITICS, in an article entitled ‘‘ An American Birthright.”’ 

Let us inquire into the object of this clause. 

Inasmuch as it is the cardinal purpose of all interpretation to 
ascertain the real legislative intent, and because this can only 
be done by at least taking a sentence in its entirety, the re- 
mainder of that blemish (7) on the Constitution will be quoted, 
‘‘ Neither shall any person be eligible to that office who shall not 
have attained the age of thirty-five years, and been fourteen 
years a resident within the United States.”’ 

As there is a possibility of the Vice-President becoming 
President, a like restriction applies to that office. What were 
our forefathers guarding against when this provision was in- 
serted? Is it not perfectly plain. Were they not trying to 
make age, ability, experience, and patriotism requisite to presi- 
dential aspiration ? E 

The American citizen is required to be a resident within the 
United States fourteen years, and he must have attained the age 

of thirty-five years. Do natural born American citizens com- 
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plain because they can’t be President at the age of fourteen or 
thirty-four ? 

Civilized freedom does not consist in the absence of all re- 
striction. If, as Mr. Hertwig declares, without this “ discrimi- 
nation against the present naturalized American citizens’’ our 
Constitution ‘‘ would be, as to freedom, the most perfect funda- 
mental law in the world,’’ we can as natural born or naturalized 
citizens, credit to the framers of that Constitution, the immortal 
glory of having conceived the most divine of human law. 

Within its scope come the poor and rich, people and Presi- 
dent, law and courts ; it is enthroned above all. It is the most 
faithful echo of the voice of God which human ears have ever 
caught. But when it gives the right to one man to worship God 
where, when, and how he pleases, it says to another you must not 
molest him. He may give for religious objects as little or as 
much ashe wishes, and no man or church or state can exercise 
any compulsion over him in that particular whatever. He may 
enter any calling he pleases, may go to what country he desires, 
may vote for whom he selects as his ruler ; but we cannot pre- 
vent his choice of calling, nor hinder his going or coming, nor 
enforce our will as to whom he shall vote for. 

Some southern politician might say, ‘“‘I would like to be able, 
by legal proceeding, to compel all the negroes to vote as I might 
indicate, instead of having that last amendment disfigure the 
Constitution of the United States which, without this error or 
defect, would be, as to freedom, the most perfect fundamental 
law in the world.”’ 

There is room for a difference of opinion as to whether or not 
a foreigner should come over here—get his naturalization 
papers—and be elected our chief magistrate, who ‘‘shall be 
commander-in-chief of the army and navy of the United States, 
and of the militia of the several states when called into actual 
service of the United States’’; whether such a man should be 
empowered ‘‘to grant reprieves and pardon for offences against 
the United States, except in cases of impeachment”’ ; whether 
the veto and appointing power, in short the entire executive 
branch of the government, should be intrusted in his hands, 
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Let us see what reasons are advanced in the previously men- 
tioned article in support of the view that this is not a wise pro- 
vision in the Constitution. 

In the first place there is said to be no apparent reason for in- 
cluding American citizens at the time of the adoption of the 
Constitution, and excluding naturalized citizens now. The 
reason is sO very apparent that an apology is due the reader for 
inserting it here. We had just finished a seven years’ war, and 
about all we had was our independence. 

The confederation under which the colonies had carried on the 
revolution could scarcely be called a government, and a firmer 
bond of union was required. 

The greatest and most learned of those who had fought 
together gathered in convention, and, after several months’ 
deliberation, conceived the present Federal Constitution. 
Though small in numbers they dedicated their giant hearts and 
intellects ‘‘to form a more perfect Union, establish justice, 
insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common defence, 
promote the general welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty 
to ourselves and our posterity.” 

This body of men, perhaps as able as the world has ever seen, 
who, not a decade ago, had placed ‘a firm reliance on the pro- 
tection of Divine Providence’’ and mutually pledged to each 
other, their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor; were 
they not, and each and every one of them, entitled to the highest 
honor the nation could bestow ? 

Is there no difference between the man who raised his arm, 
with sword in hand and said, ‘‘Give me liberty, or give me 
death,’’ and those who raise their hands and say, ‘‘Give me 
liberty, or comfortable quarters in jail’’ ? 

Certainly there are those who come here to become citizens 
who could, as far as intellect is concerned, adorn any position 
within the power of the United States to give, but it is not less 
fair to take the general rule, than the very notable exception as 
the criterion. 

Mr. Hertwig states that constitutional naturalization invests 
an alien with all the rights and privileges of native born citizens. 
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Of course if this were so, the “‘ birthright’ which occasions his 
article would not exist. And then he reminds us that a foreigner 
takes the oath of choice which binds him to support the very 
provision that works such a hardship. 

A foreigner should feel it a privilege to be allowed to take this 
oath, and as a rule he does so feel. In nine cases out of ten, he 
comes from a country, the laws and customs of which would 
keep him and all his descendants in a certain class to the end of 
time. Few of the foreigners come over here, perhaps, with the 
idea of being President anyway, but if they did, it would satisfy 
the average immigrant’s ambitions to tell him that he could be 
the father of the king of America ! 

No! no! we want our Presidents born on American soil, we 
want them imbued with American principles of government, we 
want their first impressions to be American, and we want their 
mother tongue to be the legal language of the country. And for 
the reasons so well given in the article mentioned. ‘‘ The 
Declaration of Independence is in English, and so are the vari- 
ous Constitutions, and so are the laws and charters and official 
documents and decisions of the courts.’’ 

It is next said that because naturalized citizens are not exempt 
from taxation they should be eligible to the offices of President 
and Vice-President of the United States. This carries the 
woman suffrage argument a step further than do the women 
themselves. But if a certain purposed change is wrong, tax- 
paying does not make it right, and if right, it does not become 
wrong because a given individual does not pay taxes. Subjects 
of foreign countries owning property here are not exempt from 
taxes, but that fact entitles them to no political privileges. 

This is a small matter but it shows which way the wind is 
blowing. Would such a thought as a foreign born President 
have even been suggested to the American people fifty years 
ago? But now, who can say that some demagogue will not, in 
the near future, strongly urge an amendment of the Constitution 
in this particular, for the sake of gaining a hold on the foreign 
vote. 


Let us hope that the immigration peril, which is responsible 
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for the possibility of the coming of such a time, will be abated 
by some wise legislation. 

And when this question comes, then the life of free and inde- 
pendent American states will be arraigned for trial and all 
loyal citizens should take their stand, as they have heretofore 
when the mad waves of anarchy, socialism, insurrection, and 
nullification have swept over the country. It would bea combat 
of principles, intertwined with prejudices; the winning side 
would have to be most emphatically victorious before the end 
could even be distinguished in the dim future. 

It would probably result in the changing of our famous and 
generous saying, ‘‘a government of the people, by the people, 
and for the people’’ (of the whole earth) to a government of 
Americans, by Americans, and for Americans. 

WILLIAM W. PHELPS. 





ONE WAY TO AVOID A DEFICIT. 
BY JAY E. KLOCK. 


LTHOUGH the last report of Secretary Foster showed that 
the United States treasury was still solvent, it contained 
no statement calculated to allay the general fear that a deficit is 
not far away. So expectant is the public of such a deficit that one 
of the most taking arguments advanced in favor of the calling 
of an extra session of Congress by President Cleveland is the 
alleged necessity of prompt legislation calculated to replenish the 
treasury. But before this idea receives general indorsement it 
may be well to inquire whether there is not a simpler and better 
way of preventing any possible embarrassment regarding our 
national finances. 

In 1836, during President Jackson’s administration, the 
United States was entirely out of debt and a surplus had accu- 
mulated which frightened the statesmen of that frugal era. 
After a vast amount of discussion, the money was disposed of in 
about the worst way which could possibly have been devised. 
Twenty-eight millions of dollars were taken from the treasury 
and deposited with the twenty-five states then in existence. 
The apportionment was made according to population, which 
was hardly equitable, since the money had been derived from 
taxes upon articles the consumption of which in different sections 
of the country was not in proportion to the population. That 
original act of injustice has been magnified and added to by 
time. Nineteen new states have since been added to the Union, 
and citizens have removed from the old to the new by tens of 
thousands. The result is that the people of twenty-five states 
are deriving a revenue from money which belongs to the whole 
nation. If a proposition were to be made now to loan national 
funds to certain states, excluding others, the scheme would be 
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roundly denounced from one end of the country to the other. Is 
an abuse any less flagrant because it has existed for sixty years? 

This ancient surplus is still subject to the demand of the 
United States, and there is no good reason why that demand 
should not be made now. The full amount could not be secured 
immediately, as the states have sub-loaned part of it, but enough 
of it is available to remove all danger of a treasury deficit, and 
thus enable President Cleveland to consider the question of 
tariff revision without being either hurried or worried. 

The recalling of this money by the United States would not be 
of advantage to the nineteen newer states alone. It would be a 
good thing in more ways than one for the states which hold the 
money. This observation is justified by the part that this 
deposit has played in the history of New York, which had a 
share of the fund slightly in excess of four million dollars. The 
state Constitution declares that this sum must be kept intact, all 
losses of principal to be made good from the interest, the re- 
mainder of the latter being devoted chiefly to common school 
purposes. The money is loaned by commissioners, two of whom 
are appointed from each county in the state, and who are recom- 
pensed by a fee of from one fourth to three fourths of one per 
cent upon all moneys loaned. There have been many honest 
men among these commissioners, it is true, but their general 
record has been bad. The legislature has enacted statute after 
statute to prevent them from being dishonest, but they have 
found ways to evade all restrictions. It would require an ex- 
haustive search of the records to determine what percentage of 
them have been sent to prison, but I am convinced from personal 
knowledge of such cases that the result of such a calculation 
would be startling. Yet even this large number of convictions 
does not represent the full amount of rascality committed. The 
office of commissioner has in nearly every case been prostituted 
to the meanest kind of political schemes, and more than one 
man who would resent the appellation of “ floater’? has sold 
himself as well as his vote in consideration of a loan in excess of 
the value of his real estate given in security. The state has 
constantly been compelled to foreclose on such mortgages, the 
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aggregate loss being very great. The opportunities offered by 
this fund for dishonesty are so great that every good citizen 
would be glad to see the temptation removed. 

Wherever this money is offered to be loaned it comes into 
competition with bankers and local investors, thus making the 
state an unfair competitor with individuals. Especially is this 
disadvantageous for savings banks, which have an exceedingly 
limited field for investing their surplus funds. Taking all these 
things into consideration, the recall of the money into the 
national treasury would prove an unmixed blessing to the states 
and the people, collectively and individually. 


JAY E. Kock. 





LOW WAGES VS. CHEAP PRODUCTION. 


BY HENRY KINGERLY. 


ISTORY makes no mention of a time when it was not all 

but universally believed that a low rate of wages was 

necessary to the cheap production of wealth and, oppositely, that 

when and where wages are highest the cost of the products of 
labor must be greatest. 

Human slavery, born. of conquest and fostered by cupidity, 
long commanded the support of enlightened and Christian 
people because of this belief. Who in middle life in the United 
States does not recall that many of our best people at the North 
once held that slavery was an ordinance of God instituted in 


order that free men might have leisure to invent new processes 
and labor saving methods and thus enable all to live better and 
easier than if all were free ? 


This was the general opinion at the South and though we now 
clearly see that the kind of leisure which slavery provides does 
not tend to encourage the use of new and improved processes, 
but, upon the contrary, by obviating the need for them operates 
to retard their adoption, we yet adhere to the doctrine that 
lowest wages must result in the cheapest production of goods. 

To say this is to say, in substance, that under a system of 
slavery wealth could be produced more cheaply than under a 
condition of industrial freedom with high wages, for slavery is 
but another term for lowest wages. It gives to the laborer (the 
slave) but a bare living. 

It was this belief—the idea that a country paying high wages 
cannot compete in production with a country paying low wages— 
that led England for so many years to deny itself free bread and 
to condemn its laboring classes to a condition but little better 
than involuntary servitude. The corner stone of the so-called 
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‘¢ American system of protection ”’ is this belief. It is the text 
from which the arguments of all its advocates proceed, it forms 
the basis of all their literature, the foundation of all their 
thought upon the subject and, from its general acceptance, pro- 
tection gets all its strength from workingmen and those who 
sympathize with them. No other argument in support of the 
tariff is ever used to laboring men than the one that “ with our 
high-priced labor we cannot compete with foreign countries em- 
ploying pauper laborers,’’ and the accompanying threat that if 
free trade is adopted wages in the United States must be reduced 
to a level with wages in foreign countries. 

This opinion—that increase in wages will result in higher cost 
of commodities—is the chief cause of all the resistance to pro- 
posals for shorter hours of labor and trade-unionism. It is the 
one pretext used by corporations in justification before the 
public of unjust reductions of wages. 

The general adherence to this doctrine makes it possible for 
monopolists to maintain exorbitant prices upon the ground that 
it is necessary in order to pay good wages and because of this 
belief we witness the remarkable spectacle of employees 
petitioning legislatures to permit railroad companies and other 
monopolists to continue to plunder the public in outrageous 
charges and discriminations in favor of the strong at the ex- 
pense of the weak. Now, so far from the truth is this pseudo- 
economic tenet that the very reverse is true and the most cursory 
examination of admitted facts will show that : 

Whenever and wherever wages are highest production is cheapest, 
and, oppositely, whenever and wherever wages are lowest production is 
dearest. 

Forty years ago the journeyman wagon-maker received less 
than half his present wages and his employer sold the product 
of his labor at two or three times the present cost of wagons. 
When the wages of a carpenter were less than fifty per cent of 
the pay he now receives, the cost of the construction of a dwell- 
ing or other building was two or three times the present cost. 
When the pay of the watchmaker afforded him but a bare 
living only the rich were able to own timepieces, while now that 
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his wages have risen the poorest section-hand sports a watch and 
chain. When the tailor worked all the day to eke out a scanty 
subsistence, the cost of such a suit of clothes as the laborer now 
wears on Sunday was within the reach of only the well-to-do, 
and when the cabinetmaker paid his helpers the lowest wages 
the cost of furniture, except of the rudest kinds, was beyond 
the reach of the poor man. 

These are only suggestions. Look where we may the indis- 
putable evidence confronts us that whenever wages have been 
lowest production has been most costly, and whenever wages 
have risen cost of production has fallen. 

And what is true regarding the cheapening of products by the 
increase of wages in respect to different times is true in respect 
to different localities—the places where wages are highest being 
invariably the places where production is cheapest. 

The farmer of the United States pays fifty per cent higher 
wages than the English farmer and, after transporting his prod- 
ucts across the sea undersells his English competitor. That this 
is not due to any difference in the price of land is shown by the 
fact that he is also able to meet the competition of India where 
land is yet cheaper than in the United States and wages even 
lower than in England. It is owing solely to the fact that wages 
are higher in the United States. 

American manufacturers of patent leather pay much higher 
wages than those of England, France, or Germany and we see 
an American firm selling patent leather to the municipality of 
London at lower prices than those fixed by any of its competi- 
tors in response to an invitation to bid. The American manu- 
facturer of axes, paying twice the wages of the English manu- 
facturer, undersells him in the markets of the world, while the 
producers of axes in still lower wage countries make no preten- 
sions to compete for the trade. The American producers of 
rubber goods, of brass goods, of iron wares, of wooden wares, 
of leather goods, of saws, planes, hammers, files, household 
furniture, and in short of all articles which they attempt to 
make for sale in a foreign market pay higher wages than those 
of any other country and sell their products in the open markets 
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of the world lower than their strongest competitor, the English- 
man. 

It is high wage America that sends sewing machines and agri- 
cultural implements to the uttermost parts of the civilized 
world against the competition of the lowest wage countries, and 
if it be said that this is due to some special skill in their manu- 
facture, it is sufficient to reply that Maine granite is dug from 
the quarry, shipped across the ocean, and sold at Aberdeen, 
where wages are much lower, cheaper than the Scotch article ! 

Here in the United States we have had a practical demonstra- 
tion of the encouraging truth that a high and not a low rate of 
wages is more advantageous to the cheap production of wealth. 
Here one people with identical interests united by the same gov- 
ernment were divided by a striking difference in rates of wages, 
In the North wages were higher than in any other country in 
the world. At the South they were the lowest, yielding the 
laborer but a mere subsistence. According to the time-worn de- 
lusion that low wages mean cheap production the South would 
have offered the greater advantages for the manufacturer. It 
would have been there that the mill, the factory, and the shop 
would have first been established. The South had the advantage 
in climate, mineral wealth, and other natural opportunities, and 
certainly it had ‘‘cheap labor.’’ But the reverse occurred. It 
was the high wage North that advanced in the arts and sciences, 
it was there that the loom and the spindle were first employed 
to transform raw material into wealth, it was there that the 
factory hands congregated, and the clash of huge machinery was 
first heard. 

Nor is this all. When slavery had been crushed out and 
wages began to rise in the South, that portion of our wonderful 
country sprang forward with a new impetus and as they have 
continued to rise, the South has in the same proportion in- 
creased in ability to produce more cheaply. To-day, with 
higher wages than ever before, ‘‘the South is beginning to 
attract the attention of manufacturers and her industrial 
growth in the last decade has been marvelous. . . . Enter- 
prising young men, reared in New England, are erecting 
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factories and furnaces all through the South, establishing their 
plants in close proximity to the material which they are to 
consume and to customers whom they are to supply.’’ 

This cannot be due to any alteration in our laws governing 
trade, for there has been no change, nor to any growth in the 
natural resources of the South for they remain the same. It is 
wholly accounted for by the rise in wages. Do we go to low 
wage countries for cheap products? Do we go to China for rice? 
To Italy for woolen goods? To Ireland for potatoes? To Bel- 
gium for calico? To France for beef? To England for grain? 
Certainly not. We find that these are most cheaply produced in 
high wage countries. 

What country do we most fear in competition? If it were 
true that low wages lend an advantage to production our 
strongest competitor would be China, for there wages are lowest 
but we do not even recognize her as a rival in the production 
of anything our climate will permit us to grow. Is_ it 
then Italy or Russia or Germany or yet France? No. 
England, the highest wage country on the globe, except our 
own, is the only one whose competition we consider. Does high 
wage England fear the competition of low wage Russia? On the 
contrary low wage Russia seeks protection against England, and 
and in Italy where factory wages are twenty-five cents per day 
of fourteen hours, the demand for protection against British 
competition is still stronger. The truth is that just in propor- 
tion as wages are lower the demand in European countries for 
protection is greater, whereas if the ancient dogma that low 
wages mean cheap production were true we would see England 
dismayed at the competition of low wage Russia, Russia dread- 
ing the competition of still lower wage Italy, and Italy writhing 
under the fierce competition of lowest wage China. It is not the 
English nor the French nor the Russian nor yet the Chinese hog 
that Germany protects herself against. It is not English nor 
Russian nor Indian grain that France bars by protective tariffs. 
It is not the products of Mexico or South America against which 
our strongest tariff statutes are aimed but against the products of 
higher wage countries. 
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Water seeks a level ; capital tends toward the point where in- 
terest is highest, laborers travel in the direction of highest 
wages, and manufacturers go where the opportunities for manu- 
facturing are greatest. If low wages were an advantage in pro- 
duction we would see our manufacturers moving to England or 
Brazil, but what we do see is great manufacturing establishments 
transplanted at enormous expense from low wage England to 
high wage America. 

This law that high wages lend an advantage to production—a 
law as inviolable as those which rule the universe—holds good 
not only as between different times and different places but is 
equally valid as to the same time and identical place. The vari- 
ation in wages in the same kind of labor between employers in 
the same locality must be slight, but whatever the difference is 
it is in favor of the employer paying highest wages. The factory. 
paying highest wages in the state is the most successful one ; the 
store paying highest salaries to employees is always the ‘‘cheap- 
est’’ store in the town or city ; the farmer paying the best wages 


is the most prosperous agriculturist in his county ; and the news- 
paper which pays the highest wages to its ‘‘help’”’ from office 
boy to editor is produced at less cost than the one which pays 

starvation wages. 


Since all the adducible evidence so plainly points to this truth 
it will be asked, how is it that it has so long been obscured ? 
Why have laborers who have suffered most by its repudiation 
failed to recognize so plain a principle and a truth so encouraging 
and inspiring? Why have great statesmen made laws which are 
the outgrowth of a contrary view? Why are the libraries of the 
country filled with literature emanating from an hypothesis an- 
tagonistic to it, and why has the reasoning from an opposite 
opinion formed the burden of a President’s message upon a most 
important subject ? 

The explanation is found in the fact that we have neglected to 
take into consideration the true meaning of the term labor. All 
wealth is, the product of labor, generally aided by capital, 
applied to raw material. Now raw material as we speak and 
think of it is the same the world over. A ton of iron or steel 
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will make as many rails of the same weight in one part of the 
world as another. A given quantity of brick and mortar will 
build as large a dwelling in England as in the United States. 
And so with capital. A steam engine will exert as much power 
in China as in New England, and a plow will turn as much soil 
in Louisiana as in Iowa. But there is an attribute of labor 
which is not an element of capital or of raw material. 

We are accustomed to speak of labor as physical exertion and as 
we speak of a thing we finally come to think of it. But physical 
exertion alone would be as useless as unmined ore, unquarried 
stone, or a steam engine without fire. Something must not only 
precede it but must, at every step, accompany it. Something more 
than mere material energy must aid in the production of wealth 
whether it be in the manufacture of the most intricate and deli- 
cate machinery or in digging granite from Maine mountains. 

This is intelligence. It belongs exclusively to labor. It is nota 
quality of raw material, a characteristic of capital, or of anything 
else that may enter into the cost of production. Whatelectricity 
is to the motor, what heat is to the steam engine, what the circu- 
lation of the blood is to animal life, intelligence is to labor. 

Since intelligence is the all-important factor in the production 
of wealth it follows that where intelligence is greatest production 
must be cheapest. To find, then, where production is cheapest 
we have only to look and see where, among laborers, there is the 
greatest intelligence. 

As wages fall laborers approach the nearer to a condition like 
slavery and the higher wages rise the more freedom workingmen 
enjoy. Now we do not look for intelligence among slaves but 
among free men and the freer they are—that is to say the higher 
their wages are—the more intelligence we may expect to find 
and do find. 

All this can lead us to no other conclusion than that where 
wages are highest, intelligence being greatest, production is 
cheapest. 

What a world of dread of the future and discouragement the 
knowledge of this dispels! So long as labor is led to believe 
that with the rise of wages there must be a corresponding rise in 
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the cost of the necessaries and comforts of life, there is no hope of 
the solution of the labor problem. If this were the law it would 
little concern workingmen whether wages be high or low, since 
any increase in wages would be accompanied by a commensurate 
decrease in the purchasing power of wages and a fall would be 
immediately compensated by a cheapening of the cost of living. 

But to say to the laborer that, as wages advance, the cost of the 
products of labor will fall is to give him hope for the future. It 
is to arm him with a sword of truth with which he may fight his 
way to freedom. It narrows the problem to the single question, 
how to raise and maintain wages, and it largely answers that. 
For when ‘he learns that low wages do not tend to the cheap 
production of goods he will see the corollary that to increase the 
price of commodities will not raises wages. This will induce 
him to seek the true law of wages and how they may be raised— 
and this he will find can only be accomplished by the extension, 
and not by the restriction, of freedom. 

That the failure to recognize the principle that high wages 
lead to the cheapening of the cost of commodities, is the great 
obstacle to the solution of the labor problem one has only to 
note what those who have spoken and written upon the subject 
have said, to become convinced. With its acknowledgment 
opposition to trade guilds and unionism will disappear, those 
who strive for shorter hours of labor and better wages will 
receive the countenance of the best people everywhere, and 
society will interest itself generally to raise wages by legitimate 
means and thus reduce the cost of commodities. Such restric- 
tions upon labor and capital -as protective tariffs will be abol- 
ished as soon as it is seen that high wages do not depend upon 
high cost of merchandise. The private ownership of natural 
and legalized monopolies will be denied when men come to see 
that exorbitant charges for services cannot result in the advance- 
ment of wages. 

Subsidies and bounties now collected from labor by legal proc- 
ess, or contributed by the ignorant under the impression that it 
will ‘‘make work” and raise wages will be seen to be not only 
unnecessary but harmful and the practice discontinued. 
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Socialism, which springs from the supposition that capital and 
labor are natural enemies, will be abandoned when it is found 
that the interests of employees and employers are identical. 
For why should employers knowing that high wages will enable 
them to produce at less cost than low wages, resist the legitimate 
rise in wages ? 

All the strife between labor and capital—the bitter antagon- 
ism which led to the enactment of laws punishing by fines, the 
pillory, and horrible mutilation of any who sought to obtain 
better wages than those fixed by statute, was engendered by the 
fundamental belief that high wages would necessitate high cost 
of production. The cause being removed that strife will cease. 
Then labor and its natural friend and ally will join hands and 
unitedly make war upon and overpower their common enemy 
and oppressor—monopoly. Such pretended remedies for labor 
troubles as enforced arbitration, being nothing more or less than 
revivals of the stupid and inexcusable superstition under which 
the Manchester justices acted when they prescribed a legal rate 


of wages and decreed that any workingman conspiring to obtain 
a higher rate should ‘‘stand in the pillory and lose an ear,’’ will 
be treated with the contempt they so richly deserve. 

Finally, when it is seen that high wages do not add to the cost 
of production it will be realized that such burdens as taxes upon 
wealth do and the subject of taxation will receive the attention 
the importance of the subject demands. 


HENRY KINGERLY. 








THE COLLEGE PROFESSOR IN POLITICS. 


BY JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 


HE presidential campaign just closed was remarkable for 
a great many things, conspicuous among which was the 
development of several unique features in the form of organiza- 
tion, whose influence was designed to be exerted in spheres ordi- 
narily considered to be independent of, if not actually exempt 
from, the workings, the prejudices, convictions, the partisanship 
of active political engagement. It is remarkable also that these 
factors of the campaign embodied more of an element of pro- 
found interest and reflective investigation and study rather than 
an energetic declaration of faith accompanied by resolute, 
persistent exertion of power. In fact the entire campaign from 
first to last was, as the spellbinders have declared, distinctively 
educational in its character. The province of political argument 
is to enlighten rather than controvert, to instruct rather than 
antagonize,—and in the campaign of 1892 this truth was 
strikingly emphasized. The voters sought for light on the great 
questions of public moment which involved the common good of 
citizens and state. Every one indicated a desire for knowledge 
as to the true nature of the problems which perplexed the 
public mind and the best methods by which they could be solved 
to the benefit of all concerned. Every voter seems to have 
appointed himself an investigation committee of one. There 
was less gunpowder but more theory exploded. 

It is not to be wondered at then, that the blacksmith at his 
anvil and bellows thought deeply as he worked. Nor is it un- 
usual that the bank cashier as he handled the laborer’s hard- 
earned savings, pondered upon the questions of the hour; nor 
that the agriculturist while he rated the value of his products 
and stock, cogitated upon the effects of party policy and party 
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practice. It is not phenomenal that the shoemaker’s shop became 
the forum of political argument, that at the country grocery the 
rural Platos congregated to discuss with earnest deliberation the 
operation of protective measures and alleged reforms. It is not 
extraordinary that the unbounded zeal and enthusiasm of the 
college youth crystallized into an objective movement culminat- 
ing in organization for political purposes. 

These are expected, sanctioned, and legitimate agencies ; but 
what must be said of the conduct of those individuals who, 
sheltered by the venerable marble of college halls and university 
portals, dignified by the capacity and title of ‘‘educators”’ and 
exalted to a position of public confidence and private trust—a 
position as honorable as it is responsible,—so far forgot the 
demands, the requirements, the dignity of their vocation, and, 
losing sight of these in the heat of bitter partisanship and 
admiration for party creed and personal principle, endeavored to 
exert the influence of their high office to the advancement of a 
petty purpose by the employment of such methods as stigmatize 
them undeniably as policy men and political hucksters? Their 
action is, to say the least, unfortunate. It is not a fair commen- 
tary upon our educational system. Such practices not only 
detract from the dignity, but violate the very principle of colle- 
giate instruction which is essentially the cultivation of unpreju- 
diced free thought and individual conviction, together with 
the sentiment of theoretic and practical truth. It matters not 
to what particular faction or party the persons may pay alle- 
giance. 

The fact became forcibly conspicuous in this campaign that 
the college professor who attempts to prostitute the offices and 
attributes of his respectable vocation to the end that a political 
machine or combine may gain by his unwise exertion of influ- 
ence, will be neither sanctioned nor tolerated. ‘‘ Professor’’ is 
not a synonym for ‘‘autocrat’’ even in the recitation room. 
But that there was an attempt on the part of a large number of 
college professors to operate, within the very shadow of our 
universities, various schemes the object of which was to influence 
unreasonably, weaken the faith, or change the political convic- 
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tion of the undergraduates in these institutions, is lamentably 
true. The field was an attractive one for the ‘“‘ practical politi- 
cians’? and through the instrumentality of these learned 
‘middlemen ”’ they endeavored to cultivate it. The nature of 
their designs was more dictatorial than doctrinal. In one college 
several students were approached personally by professors who 
thought to persuade them by an intimation that an open declara- 
tion of faith, provided it be consistent with the professors’ 
belief, would advance the interests of the students as to scholar- 
ship. In another institution the professors are said to have held 
secret meetings at which were considered the most advisable 
means for active political work among the student body. Ata 
certain western university the professors belonging to one party 
assembled sub rosa, and actually mapped out a plan for method- 
ical and systematic effort along the line of political work among 
the students, the greater part of which was to be prosecuted 
during sessions and within the college walls. In several colleges 
open expression of political persuasion by the professors was the 


signal for an immediate and protracted dissension on the part of 
the students who regarded it as a violation of policy as well as of 
judgment and of right. The action of the professors at Amherst, 
which called forth from the Boston Journal such a vigorous 
denunciation, has elicited widespread interest. Eighteen in- 


structors in that institution issued the following pronuncia- 
mento : 


With Mr. Cleveland’s views on public questions we agree. We ad- 
mire his courage, his constancy, his public spirit, his studious neglect 
of merely personal interests where they conflict with the calls of public 
duty. We remember his tariff message, his pension vetoes and his 
letter against free silver as conspicuous instances of disregarding per- 
sonal consideration for public good. 

We therefore urge all our fellow citizens to give Mr. Cleveland their 
hearty support. 


It was signed by eighteen professors. 

In its editorial comment the Journal said : 

This is probably the first time in the history of American politics that 
a formal attempt has ever been made to enlist a New England college 


in the service of a political party. What kind of men are these? .. . 
They are false guides and that their leadership in political affairs is 
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repudiated by the great body of the college is strikingly demonstrated 
by the fact that a census of the three upper classes, just taken, shows 
that 172 of the young men are Republicans and 52 are Democrats,—the 
followers of Harrison outnumbering those of Cleveland three to one. 
In the senior class, made up of older and more mature men who have 
sat longest under the faculty’s instruction, the figures are 65 Republi- 
cans to 15 Democrats. This pronunciamento of the Democratic pro- 
fessors, therefore, not only antagonizes the traditional attitude of New 
England, but confronts the very constituency which the college repre- 
sents. . . . It will take something more than the appeal of eighteen 
gentlemen, however respectable and learned, to arrest the steady drift 
of our educated youth, . . . the pronunciamento will be worthless, 
but unfortunately its possibilities for mischief are incalculable. It has 
inexcusably dragged the college into party politics, and that fact will 
be profoundly deplored by all true friends of Amherst. 


No one felt the truth of these assertions more keenly than did 
the undergraduates themselves, and soon after the appearance of 
the Journal's editorial the following statement was issued : 

We, the representative two-thirds of Amherst college students, do 
most heartily endorse the editorial of the Boston Journal as copied 
above. We do also emphatically deplore the consummate lack of judg- 
ment which has led some of our professors to issue a manifesto 
avowedly in opposition to the expressed sentiment of the college. We 
protest against the dragging of our beloved Alma Mater into politics 
and into such polities as are upheld by a minority of the students. 

(Signed) The majority of the students of Amherst College. 

The situation at Amherst touched a chord of sympathy in 
nearly every college in the United States, and in those institu- 
tions where efforts had been initiated by members of the faculty 
to direct or alter the trend of political thought, the opposition 
on the part of the student body became emphatic. - As the cam- 
paign progressed the whole college world became actively con- 
cerned in the subject and the expressions of opinion were 
suggestive. The interest was confined to no particular locality 
or party. In southern universities the question was energetically 
considered. In the West, where numerous rumors were current 
relative to the significance and influence of this new factor in 
national politics, the discussions were prolonged and heated. In 
fact, the debate was not confined to the colleges alone but 
attracted attention from many sources and the public press 
devoted its columns to deliberations upon the subject. 
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It was in the midst of these considerations that Dr. Eliot, of 
Harvard, identified himself prominently with one of the two 
great parties by a public declaration in favor of its candidate 
and by associating himself with political movements, thereby 
bringing down an avalanche of dissatisfaction upon his shoulders, 
and arousing the censure of ‘‘ offensive partisanship.’”’ It was 
during this period, too, that President Patton, of Princeton, 
made what several newspapers designated an ‘‘ astounding state- 
ment.’’ He said, “I am interested in philosophy and theology 
and these are the only things that I want to be known in. I 
vote for neither party.’’ Whereupon the press interrogated, 
‘What are philosophy and theology good for if they do not lead 
a man to perform his duties in life? Is not one of the most im- 
portant of these duties the doing of what we can to secure an 
honest and efficient government? ”’ 

But President Patton’s position, while possibly hardly exem- 
plary, is in gratifying contrast to that of many of his compeers 
whose active exertions overstep the limits of dignity and reflect 
upon the intelligence and latitude of professional education. 

It is fundamentally essential in a government by the people 
and for the people that every man shall enjoy the freedom of his 
own convictions morally, socially, politically, and every other 
way. But there is an ethical limit to expression, a conservative 
unwritten law which to the wise is proper and just. The 
minister of the gospel who barricades himself behind a pulpit, 
where his hearers cannot challenge his statements, and discusses 
political solicitudes does so unadvisably. The monopolist or 
capitalist, the employer or railroad official who endeavors to 
utilize the influence of his position to the end that he may com- 
pell others to think as he does (so far at least as an expression of 
opinion is concerned) and vote as he does, transgresses the 
bounds of decency and equality. And the college professor who 
attempts to throw the force of his honorable functions against 
the true and legal convictions of those who have been intrusted 
to his care and training annihilates the noblest sentiment of his 
mission—an independent research for truth, and subjects him- 
self to the most righteous criticism and censure, 
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The presidential campaign of 1892 was indeed a remarkable 
one ; but of all the elements which were developed, of all the 
instrumentalities which were appropriated for political purposes, 
of all the schemes that were promulgated, devices invented, in- 
trigues operated, trickery practiced, the influence most to be de- 
plored is that which caused the professors in our universities 
and colleges to turn from the pages of their Homers and Livys 
and throw their energies into the channel of political effort. 

JEAN LA RUE BURNETT. 








CAPITAL PUNISHMENT. 


BY ANDREW J. PALM. 


HOUGH this-subject is almost as old as the human family 

its discussion is always in order, and no apology is neces- 
sary for bringing it before any class of intelligent readers. It 
concerns the highest of all earthly things—human life, to pro- 
vide for the necessaries and comforts and safety of which men 
toil and suffer and even die, giving life itself in the effort to 
make it the better worth living. 

The present seems an eminently fitting time to discuss the 
question of exacting life as a punishment for crime ; for the sub- 
ject is now before the legislatures of half a dozen states, and 
unless our lawmakers follow precedent and decide the momen- 
tous question, in advance of argument, on their prejudices and 
slavish adherence to long-established custom, the friends of 
reform have reason to expect much in the way of wiping out a 
practice that does more than any other one thing to destroy 
respect for human life, and which is in itself one of the most 
fruitful causes of the crime which it assumes to punish. 

The recent horrible outrage in Texas, the most barbarous dis- 
play of human impulse that has ever disgraced any community, 
pretending to be civilized, should put all intelligent people to 
thinking on this subject if they have not been studying it before. 
Because a brutal negro, devoid of all instincts of humanity, 
committed a most horrible crime, the ten thousand citizens of 
Paris, Texas, a place boasting of its ten churches, and its excel- 
lent schools—people who were thought to be good, law-abiding, 
praying citizens, even exceeded the savage ferocity of the negro 
in their punishment of his crime. His crime was worse than 
brutish ; it was fiendish ; but horrible as it was its punishment 
indicates to the thoughtful mind a condition of society far more 
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alarming to lovers of civil government than all the crimes com- 
mitted by the criminal class in a generation. The crime of the 
negro was that of a single individual, a human monstrosity ; the 
punishment indicates that a whole churchgoing community is 
animated by substantially the same spirit that characterized the 
brutal negro. His crime is said to have been prompted by lust 
and revenge ; that of the mob which seared his flesh from foot 
to head and burned out his eyes with hot irons cannot by any 
possible reasoning be placed on any higher plane. Such a com- 
munity is a fit place in which to breed such monstrosities as 
Henry Smith. Figs do not grow of thistles nor grapes of thorn 
trees, nor was ever such a specimen of brute humanity reared in 
a community of Quakers. If the hest and most prominent citi- 
zens of the city, the mayor and others, sanctioned such barbari- 
ties as the recent Texas torture, what might we not expect of the 
vicious, degraded, and ignorant? 

I am aware that there are two points of view from which the 
outrage may be considered. One may be called the standpoint 
of impulse, and unfortunately many newspapers both North and 
South have considered the matter from no higher plane. While 
they cannot well avoid deprecating such an act of savagery in 
terms more or less emphatic they have excused it on the ground 
that the crime which aroused the frenzy of the mob was one of 
unusual atrocity. They say that the negro deserved death but 
are sorry that the state should not have been permitted to kill 
him speedily after a prompt trial ; and here again they further 
excuse the mob by adding the information that the dispensation 
of justice by the state has been slow and uncertain. 

We perhaps all deserve death, so far as that is concerned, at 
least it is pretty generally conceded that we shall suffer it ; but 
no man can be considered a patriotic citizen or a safe counselor 
who will advise legal adjudication of minor offenses and inti- 
mate that a recourse to blind impulse is excusable in cases of re- 
volting atrocity. There is no safe middle ground between gov- 
ernment and anarchy, and all violations of law; however aggra- 
vated or inhuman, or however much they may rouse the revenge- 
ful impulses, must be left to the law itself for a remedy ; or else 
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government is a mistake, civilization a misnomer, and Christian- 
ity a failure. 

All this may be considered as foreign to our subject but the 
relationship will become apparent as we proceed. For the Texas 
outrage and the scores of others similar in kind that have dis- 
graced many of our states in the past few years the law itself 
and those who sanction it must share a large part of the respon- 
sibility because the law teaches that death is the proper 
punishment for certain offenders. The amount of torture that 
may be inflicted is not prescribed but left to the executioner, and 
through his bungling work some of the legal executions have 
come, in point of horror, but little short of the Texas outrage. 
When we take into consideration that one was the work of a 
furious mob, maddened by the commission of a horrible crime 
and the other the cool, deliberate work of the aggregate wisdom 
and goodness of a state, the former seems far the less revolting. 
So long as law sanctions taking life under any pretext we need 
not be surprised that the mob will sometimes assume the job, 


fearing that the state will not do what its law declares it ought 
to do. 


Governor Hogg of Texas has very properly denounced the 
outrage, as he was bound to do not only by his oath to enforce 
the laws, but by the moral obligation resting on him as a good 
citizen. He characterized the outrage as a foul blot on the 
state, and threatens to punish those guilty of perpetrating it ; 
but how weak and inconsistent does the law which provides 
blood for blood make the utterances of an executive seem under 
such circumstances. 

When a body of men arrogate the governmental prerogative, 
take the law into their own impassioned hands, and murder a 
subject that the state is bound to protect against every unlawful 
act of violence either to person or property, the executive should 
be able to say to the mob: ‘‘ Human life is sacred at all times 
and in all places. In the hut of the lowly as well asin the palace 
of the king. The life even of the most degraded subject is never- 
theless a God ‘given life, not to be taken either legally or illegally, 
and those who violate its sanctity must be punished,” ; 
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Such an utterance would mean something ; would teach some- 
thing, and the executive could consistently enforce the law and 
punish those ‘‘ who break into the house of life with bloody 
hands.’”’ But under a law that recognizes the right to destroy 
life under certain conditions, no matter how much righteous in- 
dignation the executive may express at the act of a mob that 
has murdered a murderer, he is obliged practically to say to the 
perpetrators : ‘‘ You have violated the law of the land. Though 
the man whom you have killed was guilty and deserved death, 
you should not have taken his life. You should have left that 
for me and thirteen other gentlemen. We should have had a 
part in his execution.’”” The mob may have shot the guilty 
wretch, or hanged him, or burned him; the governor and his 
aids would have broken his neck, or slowly strangled him to 
death, or, if in the state of New York, would have burned out 
his life by prostituting one of God’s noble gifts to a use too hor- 
rible to contemplate. 

Those who believe in legal murder may squirm and explain 
and split hairs to their hearts’ content but the only difference 
between the feeling that sanctions the mob’s burning a negro 
whom every one knows to be guilty of murder, and the other 
plan of government’s deliberately tying his hands and strapping 
his feet and burning him to death in an electric chair or choking 
him to death on a scaffold, is simply one of degree and not of 
kind, and even the difference in degree is not very pronounced. 
In one case those who believe in killing are anxious to do it 
themselves ; in the other, those who assume to believe in it wish 
to shift the responsibility upon the state, and thus flatter them- 
selves that they escape all share in it. 

Example is stronger than precept, and as long as the state 
_ which is supposed to be just and wise and good sets the example 
of killing, even the most stupid advocate of capital punishment 
should not express surprise and need not evince regret. that a 
mob, influenced by passion, does that which the state does in 
cool blood, nor should we wonder that the vicious-minded indi- 
vidual with murderous instincts has his little réspect for life 
still more weakened and his killing propensities yet more 
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strengthened by the fact that the state does not hesitate to de- 
stroy life. 

If there is any one fact in connection with this one great ques- 
tion that is generally understood by those who have made it a 
careful study, any truth that is well established by the history 
of humanity in its dealings with itself, it is that the only sure 
protection to human life in any age or any country is to have it 
regarded with reverence by the whole people, and that murders 
decrease in proportion to the sacredness with which life is held, 
regardless of the punishment for the crime of murder. 

It needs no extraordinary judgment to comprehend the truth 
that if government wishes to teach that human life is sacred it 
must not set the example of deliberately destroying it. As well 
might it steal from the thief or burn the house of the incendiary 
as to snuff out a human life to teach that human life is sacred 
and should be held inviolable. The evil force of bad example 
is the strongest argument that can be made against the death pen- 
alty and in itself should be sufficient to annul the law of life for 
life in every civilized country on the globe. The Quakers believe 
in the sacredness of human life and they consistently and persist- 
ently refuse to make their actions belie their belief. They 
refuse to go to war and refuse to assist in putting men to death 
either legally or illegally and the result of this teaching for 
centuries is that Quakers do not commit murder. The man who 
has proper respect for the rights of property needs no law to 
prevent him from taking his neighbor’s goods. The man who 
has proper reverence for human life needs no law to restrain his 
hand from murder, but he who would argue that this high re- 
gard for human life can be instilled by the bloody-handed execu- 
tioner, legal though his murderous trade may be, should be 
sent to an institution for the feeble-minded. 

The favorite argument that to take away the fear of the death 
penalty would result in an increase of murders may or may not 
have any force in philosophy, but in practice it has been proven 
false repeatedly. In those of our own states where capital pun- 
ishment has been abolished the statistics furnished by the census 
reports show a smaller number of murders than those states that 
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still follow the law of ‘‘an eye for an eye, and a tooth for a 
tooth.’’ The same is true of other countries. The Howard As- 
sociation of London has made a careful study of the subject and 
its investigation has shown beyond doubt that death as a punish- 
ment for murder has the only effect that might be expected, that 
it hardens instead of softens the emotions, and prepares men to 
commit murder by contemplating it. 

The executioner has been steadily plying his gory trade in the 
United States ever since the foundation of the government, but 
instead of his being a terror to evil doers, murders have been 
constantly increasing. In 1888 there were 2,184 homicides in 
the United States ; in 1889, 3,567 ; in 1890, 4,290 ; and in 1891, 
5,906. Is not this evidence enough to warrant a change in our 
method of dealing with the crime of murder? When it comes 
before the legislators of the different states, I trust they will not 
act on their ideas of what they are afraid might occur if capital 
punishment were abolished, rather than on the actual facts 
as they have occurred where it has been abrogated. 

The death penalty defeats the ends of justice in allowing 
thousands of murderers to go at liberty. It is a fact beyond dis- 
pute that the average juror of to-day hesitates to assume the 
responsibility of being an instrument in sending a fellow to 
death, and oftentimes when there is no other verdict possible ex- 
cept that of guilty of murder in the first degree or not guilty of 
any crime, the convenient reasonable doubt comes in, and the 
prisoner is set at liberty ; when if the punishment had not been 
death he would have promptly been found guilty. 

In Massachusetts from 1862 to 1882, a period of twenty years, 
there were 123 trials for murder in the first degree and but 29 of 
these or less than 24 per cent were convicted. In Connecticut 
during thirty years from 1850 to 1880, 97 persons were tried for 
first degree murder, and of these but 13 or a little less than 13 
per cent were found guilty. 

Capital punishment was abolished in Rhode Island—a state in 
all respects very similar to the other two—in 1852. During the 
next thirty years there were 27 persons tried for first degree 
murder in that state, of whom 17 or 63 per cent were found 
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guilty as charged. The same truth is shown in Michigan, Wis- 
consin, and Maine, the statute books of which are no longer dis- 
graced by the law of death as a punishment for crime. The 
chief justice of Rhode Island says: ‘‘ My observation fully justi- 
fies me in saying that conviction for murder is far more certain 
now in proper cases than when death was the punishment of it.’’ 

William Tallack, Esq., secretary of the Howard Association 
of London, gives an illustration that applies on this point. 
Some years ago five men were arraigned before an English jury 
for a very atrocious murder. To the public astonishment and 
indignation they were acquitted. One of the jurors on being 
taken to task thus explained the matter: ‘‘ We were - almost 
certain of the guilt of the accused, but not quite. The law did 
not permit us to render a verdict of manslaughter involving im- 
prisonment. That we would have given. But we felt that 
nothing short of absolute certainty would justify us in consign- 
ing five men to the irrevocable destiny of death, and therefore 
we could do nothing but acquit them.’’ 

Most legislators pride themselves on being matter-of-fact men 
and pretend to place great stress on the actualities of experience 
and give but little weight to philosophy or theory. Suppose we 
apply matter of fact to the subject under consideration, and see 
what the result has been as to the increase or decrease of homi- 
cide in those states and countries where the government recog- 
nizes the commandment, ‘‘Thou shalt not kill.’’ 

Michigan abolished capital punishment in 1846, and statistics 
show that since that time murders have decreased relatively to 
the population 57 per cent. Mr. Jerome recently declared that 
in a period of eight years there were fewer murders in the state 
of Michigan, without the death penalty, than in the city of New 
York in any one year of that period. 

Wisconsin abolished capital punishment in 1853. Ex- 
Governor Washburn not long ago declared that since the aboli- 
tion no other state can show a greater freedom from homicidal 
crime ; that with a population representing almost every nation- 
ality statistics show that crime instead of increasing with the 
growth of the state is diminishing. 
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The population of Rhode Island increased 75 per cent from 
1860 to 1870, but the number of convictions for first degree 
murder decreased over 20 per cent as compared with the ten 
years before. From 1870 to 1880 the gain in population was 27 
per cent, but the gain per cent in convictions for first degree 
murder was but 14. In the first nineteen years after capital 
punishment was abolished the number of convictions for first 
degree murder was 16, and notwithstanding the great increase in 
population in the last twenty years there have been but 18 con- 
victions. 

Maine abolished capital punishment in 1887, and in the three 
and one half years following convicted three persons of murder in 
the first degree, while Minnesota, with the black shadow of the 
gallows to frighten men into good behavior, with less than twice 
the population of Maine, had seven executions in the same time 
with perhaps more than a dozen other cases where the verdict 
would have been first degree murder had the punishment not 
been death ; for there is no concealing the fact that the average 
juror is better than the law of retaliation, and in spite of his 
oath he will allow his conscience to assert itself. 

In Kansasno state execution has taken place in twenty years 
simply for the reason that the law there says the governor may, 
not shall, fix a time for the execution of a person convicted of 
first degree murder one year after conviction. The result is that 
no governor of Kansas for twenty years has had so little respect 
for human life as to sentence a criminal to die, and Kansas can 
show a record far above the average regarding the safety of 
human life. 

Capital punishment was abolished in Holland in 1870, and 
there have been fewer murders since its abolition than before 
during the same length of time notwithstanding the increase in 
population. Finland has had no executions since 1824. The 
judge of the Court of Appeals says: ‘‘The security of persons 
and property has not diminished by the suspension of capital 
punishment. Murders are extremely rare.’’ There have been 
no executions in Belgium since 1863. In the ten years pre- 
ceding its abolition there were 921 murders. In the ten years 
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following its abolition there were but 703. Portugal, Italy, Rou- 
mania, and Switzerland have abolished capital punishment with 
like good results. On the other hand, Greece, with a population 
of only two millions of people, about the same as the state of 
Indiana, still teaches the sacredness of human life by the use of 
the guillotine. The result is as might be expected. There are 
said to be at the present time one hundred murderers in the 
prisons of Greece awaiting the day of death fixed by weak, fal- 
lible human authority. 

There are other lines upon which to base valid arguments 
against the old Jewish law of taking life as a forfeit for crime, 
but lack of space forbids that they shall be discussed at this 
writing. We might merely mention as being important among 
them: 1. The fallibility of human testimony, and the conse- 
quent danger of convicting the innocent; 2. The absolute in- 
ability of man to distinguish between those who are morally and 
mentally responsible for their acts and those who are not. 

The old argument, too, based on the Mosaic law of like for 
like which is still the favorite argument with the average 
man who believes in punishing crime by imitating it, might 
properly be considered in‘arguing the subject, though that 
hardly seems necessary, for the Scriptural argument breaks 
down of its own weight. The old Testament advocates the in- 
fliction of capital punishment with a vengeance. There need be 
no controversy on this point. It proves entirely too much, 
however, and even the most zealous advocate of legal killing 
would scarcely sanction it all and advise death as a proper pun- 
ishment for gathering fire wood on the Sabbath Day, unless 
perhaps a few Puritanical reformers in Pennsylvania might be 
found to urge hanging for selling a newspaper or a glass of milk 
on Sunday. 

Under the old Jewish law the violation of every command- 
ment but one was punishable with death and when it has been 
shown that according to the old Testament we should abolish 
slavery and polygamy and cease to kill the wife who believes in 
a different god from the one adored by her husband, then it will 
be time to advocate capital punishment for murder on a Hebraic 
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basis. Though our early fathers were a savage people, the law 
of death for murder, so emphatically enjoined, was flagrantly 
violated, and even they, ignorant and savage as they were, were 
better than their cruel law. If the law of life for life, as laid 
down by Moses, was good, it surely should have been carefully 
observed in those early days, and yet Cain was a murderer as 
were Moses, Lamech, David, Simeon, and Levi, and yet not one 
of them was made to atone for his crime by giving up his life. 
The law seems to have been a failure even then as it has been in 
all ages since. 

A. J. PALM. 


AMONG THE BOOKS. 


Handy Book of Literary Quotations. By William Walsh. Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Company. Price $3.50. 


The author declares in the preface to this admirable book that 
his primary object is to entertain, but no one can read even a 
few of its 1,100 pages without being instructed as well as enter- 
tained. It would have been unjust both to the book and its 
author had he entitled it ‘‘A Dictionary of Things Not Worth 
Knowing’ as he says he had thought of doing. It should be 
considered that that which literary people are anxious to know 
and for which they search volume after volume is worth know- ° 
ing. This book will save such many a long search and render 
a short one successful where before the most careful may have 
ended in failure. 

In looking over this book one realizes the fact as never before 
that the literary curiosities of the English language are very 
numerous, and he who has taken the time and been endowed 
with the patience to glean them from all sources as has Mr. 
Walsh, deserves the thanks of all careful readers. 

There is a wide range of topics treated between A 1, the 
favorite expression of mercantile agencies, and zouave, which 
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closes the list. The politician may here find the “‘Mugwump,”’ 
‘‘Plumed Knight,’’ and ‘‘Kicker.’’ The millionaire can dis- 
cover ‘who wants the Earth’’ ; the swain may see the ‘“ red- 
haired girl and white horses,’’ while the bachelor.can see what 
a ‘‘grass widow”’ is. Even Mrs. O’ Leary’s cow has not been 
overlooked and finds a place along with the ‘‘cow with the iron 
tail.’ 

The book contains among its many curiosities what is perhaps 
the most complete list of palindromes anywhere to be found. 
The topics are arranged alphabetically throughout the book, 
which enables the reader to find any subject easily. The work 
is handsomely bound and printed, with gilt top, and considering 
its size and character is a very cheap volume. 


Children’s Rights: A Book of Nursery Logic. By Kate Douglas 
Wiggin. 12mo. 235 pp. Boston and New York: Hough- 
ton, Mifflin & Co. Price, $1.25. 


This admirable book is now in its fifth thousand and it would 
be a blessing not only to children but to the country, if every 
parent, teacher, and preacher in the nation would study the les- 
sons here so eloquently and truly set forth. 

Our educational system has always been top-heavy and, while 
the truth has been gradually dawning upon the minds of the 
few for some years past in reference to the all-important subject 
of early childhood training, the lion’s share of cost and effort is 
still expended in trying to correct and improve the habits and 
manners of young men and women after their natures have been 
warped and perhaps irretrievably ruined by neglect or by bad 
early training. Rockefellers and Stanfords and Armours give 
millions of their substance to endow great universities and 
schools of higher learning while the more important school, the 
kindergarten, is entirely unknown in most of our cities as a part 
of our educational system and gets but a grudging pittance in 
those that are giving it a feeble trial. 

Mrs. Wiggin may well wonder whether we mean all we say 
about the force of early impressions when we quote such well- 
known phrases as, ‘‘The hand that rocks the cradle rules the 
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world ”’ ; ‘‘ Give me the first six years of a child’s life, and I 
care not who has the rest’’ ; ‘‘ The child of six years has learned 
already far more than a student learns in his entire university 
course,’’ etc. If we do &o believe our practice is widely at vari- 
ance with our belief. 

This book is divided into ten chapters as follows: 1. The 
Rights of the Child ; 2. Children’s Plays; 3. Children’s Play- 
things ; 4. What Shall Children Read? 5. Children’s Stories ; 
6. The Relation of the Kindergarten to Social Reform ; 7. How 
Shall we Govern our Children? 8. The Magic of ‘‘ Together” ; 
9. The Relation of the Kindergarten to the Public School; 10. 
Other People’s Children. 

Chapters 5, 7, and 8 are the work of Nora A. Smith. We 
feel safe in saying that nowhere can be found in a like number of 
pages a more sensible and eloquent discussion of the subject of 
managing children than in the chapter, ‘‘ How Shall we Govern 
Our Children ?”’ 

The book as a whole is so well written and tells so much that 
may often have been thought but seldom expressed that it is 
difficult to particularize as to the merits of the different parts. 
We, however, commend to the careful attention of every teacher, 
parent, and school officer the chapters, ‘‘The Relation of the 
Kindergarten to the Public School,’’ and ‘‘Other People’s 
Children.”’ 








Criminology. By Arthur MacDonald. Large 12mg, cloth, 416 
pp., with Bibliography of Crime, etc., $2. New York, Lon- 
don, and Toronto: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 


The science of crime and criminals opens up a vast field of 
great interests, not only to the scholar who investigates causes 
and sequences, classes and peculiarities, but to the ordinary 
thoughtful man who, recognizing the awful effects of crime, and 
realizing something of the almost innumerable number of 
criminals, desires to know of these phenomena in their relations 
to society, to the human race. In this age of “better things” 
we have been led to believe that while the punishment of 
criminals is necessary for the protection of life and property, yet 
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the prevention of crime is the desideratum devoutly wished for. 
To effect this, as far as possible, is the problem to be solved, and 
those who are attempting its solution have investigated the 
causes of crime, not sin in the abstract, but crime in its awful 
concrete power. Find and analyze the causes, and then remove 
them, is the only scientific solution of this problem. 

Heretofore, the works upon this branch of seience have been 
in the main such as only students would appreciate ; but, while 
we have in this work a scholarly treatment of the subject, as the 
result of years of expert study and research, we have also in 
this book a popular treatment by which the subject is brought 
within the comprehension of those not specialists. 

The author’s preparation for this work has consisted in a 
course of study in the University of Rochester, Princeton, and 
Andover Theological Seminaries, Union Theological Semi- 
nary, Harvard University, Johns Hopkins University, Univer- 
sity of Berlin, University of Leipzig, University of Paris, Uni- 
versities of Zurich and Vienna, and Clark University, Worcester, 
Mass. 

His plans also included special visits to the principal prisons 
and charitable institutions in England, France, Germany, Bel- 
gium, Switzerland, Austria, Italy, and America. He passed two 
entire summers with criminals in our best institutions at Roches- 
ter, Elmira, Auburn, and at other points. He was locked in 
cells with criminals-in order to become more fully learned con- 
cerning them. 

The following quotation from the chapter, ‘‘ The Evolution of 
Crime,”’? will give an idea of the author’s style and of the 
matter-of-fact way in which he regards the war monster. 


The instinet of vengeance is at present quite deep-rooted in human- 
ity ; thus the complacency with which the public consider the con- 
demnation of an insane culprit for a murderous act, as in the case of 
Guiteau. This impatience against regarding the criminal as a patient 
is a sentiment which is latent in each of us. We desire vengeance, al- 
though we may have changed its name and appearance. The form of 
this is reproduced in our Western and Southern states as ‘lynch law,”’ 
which is an explosion of popular anger. Sometimes this has for a 
cause, as in cannibalism, a barbaric satisfaction,’a cruel pleasure to see 
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an execution, and a passion to participate in shedding blood, or a love of 
excitement. 

Looking at man from a scientific point of view, he exceeds all others 
in criminality ; he kills not only his own species, which the animals 
rarely do, but beings of all other species with impunity ; those which 
it is not an advantage to kill he subjects to slavery. The egotism of 
the human species surpasses that of all others. The basis of this ego- 
tism isa combination of psychic and physical force, not moral force. 

At present the bloody idea of war still remains in the whole human 
race. Modern Europe where the highest civilization exists has at least 
12,000,000 men trained for war, while Rome, with her vast empire had 
only 300,000 legionaries ; and this is the state of the world which at 
present is in its commercial glory ; and yet in the face of this it is 
claimed that commerce and war are antagonists ; but it is said that war 
has the advantage of purging the race. To accomplish this, however, 
cholera is much more preferable, for the lower strata are pre-eminently 
the sufferers, while in war much of the best blood of the nation is 
sacrificed. The savage instinct of murder is still deeply rooted. War 
from the natural-history point of view, is universal murder, an exten- 
sion and development of universal homicide. In primitive times it 
was terrible in character, exceeding in ferocity the wildest beasts; in 
the next stage of development one did not eat his enemy, but mutilated 
and tortured him, and modern civilized war is the same in essence, 
though different in form. For inventive genius is at present exerting 
itself to its utmost to discover how to kill and mutilate the enemy at 
great distances, and to the disgrace of the 19th century humanity, it 
seems to have succeeded. And while we look with horror upon the 
cannibal, the words of Montaigne are not inapplicable when he says 
that ‘it is more barbarous to kill a live man than to roast and eat a 
dead one.”’ 








